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JUNE 1949 


was made of such importance that we must consider it first 
in our Episodes for this month, although other events have 
since occurred to cheer our hearts and exercise our minds. 


Joes after we went to press last month an announcement 


The Downing Street Declaration 


N April 27 unanimous agreement was reached between 

the Commonwealth Ministers who had been meeting in 

London to consider the implications of India’s pro- 
claimed intention to become a sovereign independent republic. 
Agreement was expressed in the form of a Declaration, issued 
in the name of the eight Commonwealth Governments, whose 
representatives took part in the Conference. This Declaration 
enshrines a formula, whereby a republican India can remain a 
member of the Commonwealth, without prejudice to its 
monarchical character. The individual status and common 
allegiance of the other Commonwealth nations are not 
affected, although of course a precedent has been created 
which others are presumably free to follow. One of the most 
striking virtues of this new formula is that it will probably 
not necessitate any new legislation to give it effect. That 
part of the Declaration which refers to the future status of 
India may be regarded simply as a new interpretation, or 
further elaboration, of the Statute of Westminster, which is 
the great Charter of the Commonwealth. 


The Durham Tradition 


N thus, as it were, growing out of pre-existing legal soil, 
this new formula may be compared to a similar feature in 
Lord Durham’s celebrated Report—and who could wish 
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for a more auspicious comparison? In recommending that 
the principle of Responsible Government should be extended 
to the North American Colonies, Durham observed that this 
would involve “‘ no invention of a new constitutional theory,” 
and that it would only be necessary “‘ to follow out consistently 
the principles of the British constitution.” The change, he 
wrote, could be effected by “‘ a single dispatch ’’ containing the 
requisite instructions toGovernors. Now, overa century later, 
a hardly less vital and far-reaching change appears to have 
been achieved by a single declaration. 


Unity and the Crown 


HIS latest change is also similar in kind to that which 

Durham inaugurated, because, in spite of a further 

concession to the spirit of nationality, the Common- 
wealth remains united, and because all its members continue 
to recognise the Crown as the symbol of that unity. It may 
be recalled that we wrote in our January number, by way of 
epitomising the issue which has now been resolved :—“ The 
choice which lies before us—before all members of the 
Commonwealth equally—is the choice between consolidating 
our system in its present form, and exploring the terra 
incognita of a Crownless Commonwealth .. .”’. Now the 
leaders of the Commonwealth have met and made their choice. 
The terra incognita will remain unexplored. And it will, we 
trust, be possible to consolidate our system, with its historic 
and distinctive character virtually unimpaired. 


Our Gracious King 


OR this the responsible Ministers—and two of them,’ 

perhaps, more especially—are entitled to their fair share 

of credit. But let us not forget the central figure in this 
happy dénouement ; the man upon whom, as much as anyone, 
the responsibility rested for a wise and harmonious solution, 
and who has not so far received more than the most per- 
functory praise. The Crown is no mere abstraction. It 
must always have a local habitation and a name. And it 
depends, as an idea, for its potency upon the personal merits of 
a human being and of a human family. An unusual blend of 
qualities is required; and the British Commonwealth is 
singularly fortunate in its Royal Family, and in the person of 
King George the Sixth. It was to him that the Common- 
wealth Ministers turned at the close of their deliberations, for 
his approval was indispensable before their Declaration could 
be made public. Were they not all—legally speaking—his 
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Ministers, carrying on his Governments, and none representing 
more than one of his many kingdoms? A monarch less 
enlightened, less idealistic and less free from legalistic inhibi- 
tions, could easily have stultified the good work of the 
Conference. 

Nor was even enlightenment all that the situation 
demanded. Only the plainest goodwill, only the most normal 
and natural human friendliness—in spite of a still serious 
infirmity—could have broken down such obstinate barriers 
and melted such: divers hearts. When we think of the fate 
which has befallen other dynasties, which clung too jealously 
to rights and neglected duties, which sacrificed the substance 
to the shadow of royalty, and which lost their common 
humanity in the isolation of their palaces, we have indeed good 
cause to be thankful for our House of Windsor and to shout 
“God Save our Gracious King! ” 


Magnanimity All Round 

UT others, as we have said, must receive their due share 

of the credit. We would not—just because he leads a 

Party to which, in most matters, we are implacably 
opposed—deny that in this particular matter Mr. Attlee has 
shown initiative, wide-mindedness and tact. Nor would we 
be prevented by the recollection of past insults from acknow- 
ledging the statesmanship of Pandit Nehru. Magnanimity is 
so rare and fragrant a bloom that it should be hailed with 
delight whenever and wherever it appears. 

We on the Tory side have good reason to be proud of the 
generous welcome which the new Commonwealth Declaration 
received from Mr. Churchill. The grave warnings which he 
has uttered in the Past against the consequences of a prema- 
ture British withdrawal from India have, alas, been sub- 
stantially justified by the mass carnage which followed 
partition and the break-up of the Indian Army. But this 
catastrophe can no longer be averted ; it has occurred, and 
no good can come of dwelling upon it. Suffice it to remember 
that Mr. Churchill’s war leadership helped to save India from 
a thraldom, which would indeed, by contrast, have demon- 
strated the blessings of the British Raj ; and to remark that 
his ungrudging recognition of India’s new status should 
contribute most notably towards a better understanding 
between East and West. - 


Shanghai—A Warning 
HE fate of Shanghai proclaims in letters of fire what 
Communism means for any advanced civilisation. That 
city was until yesterday the fourth greatest port in the 
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world, standing with its crowded quays, its lofty buildings 
and its great equipment of modern services as a dynamo of 
industry and commerce in which East and West had by no 
means unequal interests. It would assuredly have been 
maintained as a link with the outer world by any Chinese 
Government which understood the true needs of its own 
people. We do not know what Mao Tse Tung may try to 
make of it in the future ; but for the time being the complex 
engine has run down, and its greatness has departed from it— 
for it is in the hands of men who have neither the knowledge 
nor the means, nor even (so far as we know) the desire, to drive 
it. 


The Road to Security 


Y contrast, the non-Communist world is, beginning to re- 

alise that its Powers must concert together, if the same fate 

is not to overtake Hong Kong, Rangoon, Singapore and the 
whole of South-East Asia. Two conditions are essential to 
the success of such co-operation. In the first place, it must 
bring the free countries of the East and West together in a 
common effort to maintain security and defeat aggression. 
The paramount issue is simple—whether Western and ‘South- 
Eastern Asia are to remain free to foster liberal principles of 
Government or to be engulfed by Communist totalitarianism. 
India’s decision to remain within the Commonwealth (ratified 
at the meeting of the All-India Congress Committee on 
May 22, by 230 votes to six) shows that the forces predomi- 
nant in India are on this question at one with the liberal 
Powers of the West, and there can be no question that the 
latter will give their Asiatic comrades all the help within their 
means in equal partnership. 


Order and Economic Revival 


ECONDLY the consortium must find effective means for 

promoting the restoration of peaceful conditions for life, 

production and business in countries such as Burma, Indo- 
China and the Netherlands East Indies, where they do not at 
present exist, and also in Malaya, where they have been 
gravely threatened. The danger in Asia arises from infiltra- 
tion, sedition and internal subversion. There is therefore no 
immediate call for a Pact on the Atlantic Treaty model to 
discourage military aggression: The menaced countries’ 
paramount need is wise assistance and good government, so 
that the earth may give forth its increase and men go safely 
about the avocations of peace. Mr. Chifley, the Australian 
Prime Minister, has been anxious to move towards a Pacific 
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Pact ; but this is not an immediate necessity for Asia, as it is 
for the West, and might well divert both funds and energy 
from the prime needs of the menaced Asiatic countries. 


The Chaos in Burma 


““HE worst confusion is at present in Burma, where the 
Central Government has lost control over the greater 
part of the country ; but the three Asiatic members of 

the Commonwealth, India, Pakistan and Ceylon, have now 
offered their help, with the United Kingdom’s co-operation. 
We sincerely trust that the new régime, when established, 
will be one agreeable to the main tribes which stood by this 
country in the war and received far too little consideration 
when it surrendered control to the Burmese leaders. No 
Burmese Government can long survive which does not offer 
them a reasonable measure of independence and self-govern- 
ment. They have shown their strength and resolution ; and 
if, in the general embroilment caused by incompetence and 
unwisdom at the centre, considerable sections of them have 
made common cause with the forces of Communism, that mild 
concession to opportunism should not be held against them. 
What they want is local self-government, and they can 
assuredly be reclaimed from subversive associations—or so 
those who know Burma best believe—if their natural bent for 
independence is recognised and justly provided for in a new 
Burmese constitution. 


Lord Milverton on Malaya 


N Malaya we publish an article by Lord Milverton, 

whose knowledge of its peoples and problems is un- 

rivalled and who has very lately returned from a visit 
to it. He shows that the dragon’s teeth of internal conflict 
were sown far back in the past by an administration which 
was content to direct and foster economic development 
without regard to the dangerous problems thereby created, 
particularly in the form of uncontrolled Chinese immigration ; 
and he comments with salutary candour on the errors of 
policy after the war which enabled sedition to lift its ugly 
head. We would call particular attention to the passages in 
which he shows that ‘‘ the one factor that held the country 
firm on its course ”’ before the war ‘‘ was the supreme power of 
British suzerainty and a just, competent and honest admini- 
stration,” and also to those which dwell upon the perilous 
results which must follow from any further doubt about our 
determination to continue ruling. 
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HE Prime Minister has recently made a declaration 

which has gone some way to remove the doubt, and his 

statement has been reinforced by a debate in the House 
of Lords in which Lord Addison accepted without reserve a 
comprehensive definition of British principles and intentions 
put forward by Lord Swinton. But these pronouncements 
need to be collated and authoritatively repeated, for they bear 
upon the whole Colonial Empire and are urgently needed to 
restore clarity and confidence in the minds of the Colonial 
Service. Malaya, in particular, is the key area for the defence 
of liberal principles of government against Communism, and 
no one who understands its problems and their immense 
significance for other parts of Western Asia will question 
Lord Milverton’s conclusion that those problems are “ the 
most difficult and the most urgent ”’ now confronting us. 


New Responsibilities in Borneo 


grave responsibilities further east in the British territories of 
Borneo. Lord Milverton included them in his recent visit 
to the East and sends us the following note upon them :— 


‘“‘ The new Colonies of North Borneo and Sarawak and the 
protected State of Brunei, now the biggest oil-producer in 
the Empire, together form a country with a great potential 
future. Its chief need in the future will be population and 
finance to further development. At present there are no 
political problems and the way is clear to avoid some of the 
mistakes which have bred such intractable problems as those 
facing Malaya. It is at least worth considering whether the 
whole of British Borneo should not from the start have the 
benefit of unified control under one Governor. Its strategic 
importance certainly merits decisive planning from the 
beginning. A great deal of activity is being manifested 
already and private enterprise can be attracted as soon as the 
scientific investigation of its agricultural and mineral prospects 
has been completed.”’ 


IF is worth remembering in this connexion that Britain has 


To Mr. Creech Jones—for attention. 


The Case for Natural Rubber 


HE United Kingdom Government has made a start in 
practical aid to Malaya by offering her a free gift of 
£20 millions and an interest-free loan of £184 millions. 
Further sums should be forthcoming from Japanese repara- 
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tions ; but if these fail, increased assistance will be ‘‘ sym- 
pathetically considered.’’ Even more can, however, be done 
by ensuring that struggling cultivators, like the small pro- 
ducers of rubber, receive a decent price for their wares. The 
latter have been badly hit by the competition of synthetic 
rubber in the United States. This, while only limiting 
development on the large estates, is ruinous to the little 
Malayan producer. We have to recognise that there is in all 
probability an influential “ synthetic ” lobby at Washington ; 
but natural rubber is a potent dollar-earner as well as one of 
the most effective means of restoring Malayan prosperity and 
closing that door on Communism. Consideration for it would 
therefore be twice blessed, and we hope that its case will be 
effectively presented to policy and price-makers ‘round about 
the White House and the Capitol. 


Fact and Theory 


HE United States has shown such breadth, generosity 

and wisdom in its dealings with the Western world that 

it was perhaps too much to expect a simultaneous trans- 
figuration of its policy in Asia; but Mr. Denys Smith’s 
extremely informative article on ‘‘ America and the Far 
East,’’ which will be found on a later page, shows that second 
thoughts regarding it are strong upon the wing at the present 
moment. It is very natural that hang-overs from the 
Declaration of Independence should have hitherto strongly 
influenced American sentiment towards backward peoples. 
Cloudy ideas upon the subject were one of the few things that 
obfuscated Mr. Roosevelt’s penetrating and practical intelli- 
gence, as will be seen from Mr. Menken’s review of the Harry 
Hopkins papers ; and they have had a particularly disastrous 
effect upon American policy towards China and the Nether- 
lands East Indies. 

If only it can be recognised at Washington and by 
American columnists that the British and Netherlands 
Governments are not reactionary imperialist opponents of 
national right in Asia but, on the contrary, true and indis- 
pensable supports to national development on liberal lines, 
Communism will receive as salutary a setback in that con- 
tinent as it has received in Europe. But further division 
between the Western Powers on that great Asiatic issue will 
be fatal. We trust, therefore, that Lord Milverton’s article 
will receive the attention it deserves, not only from Whitehall 
and Westminster, but from a much wider circle of Trans- 
atlantic readers. 


I 
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Harlequinade at Lake Success 


T is also becoming vital that the Commonwealth, the 

United States and the other European Colonial Powers 

should find some means of inculcating a greater sense of 
responsibility in this whole range of questions upon the 
forum of the United Nations. The Trusteeship Council is 
already proving itself even less competent than the old 
Mandates Commission of the League of Nations. It has 
lately produced some poisonous lucubrations on Tanganyika 
to which we shall call attention in our next issue. The treat- 
ment accorded to the Netherlands Government at Lake 
Success and the Palais Chaillot was equally irresponsible, and 
has added gravely to the dangers threatening truly liberal 
development in Indonesia. And finally the Assembly has 
shown itself cynically untrustworthy and incapable on the 
critical issue of the Italian Colonies. Mr. Bevin has not had a 
happy hand in his relations with the Arab peoples, and we 
unreservedly condemn his bargain with the Italian Govern- 
ment over Tripoli. But that is no excuse for the 
Assembly, which gave a pitiful display of manoeuvring by 
groups in pursuit of their own kaleidoscopic calculations of 
interest. In the present volcanic state of many backward 
areas, the responsible Powers really cannot afford to put 
themselves at the mercy of this harlequinade, which throws 
ridicule upon the whole organisation as an embryo world- 
government. 


The End of a Great Siege 


N Europe the most important episode of the month was the 
| rising of the Berlin blockade on May 12, with the announce- 

ment that the Council of Foreign Ministers would meet in 
Paris on May 23. This represents a triumph for air power 
comparable with the great air victories of the war, and our 
homage is due to the men who organised and operated the 
air lift for over a year, and in particular to the fifty-one 
British and American airmen who lost their lives in the discharge 
of this vital duty. Like Elijah by the brook Cherith, Berlin 
was sustained night and day by the big birds which flew in 
from the West with food and other essential supplies. The 
Russians must originally have hoped that the air lift would 
prove unworkable during the winter months, and this was 
not indeed an altogether irrational speculation. But now that 
spring has come with the Western Powers still holding their 
own in Berlin, the realists of the Kremlin have clearly decided 
that the blockade—with its inconvenient corollary, the 
counter-blockade—is too expensive a luxury. And it is not 
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thought likely that they will reimpose it, even if the Paris 
meeting should result in deadlock. 


Russian Aims 


HE conundrum of Russian motives is discussed on a 

later page by Mr. Edward Crankshaw, in an article to 

which we earnestly direct the attention of our readers. 
Mr. Crankshaw is, in our opinion, the most dispassionate and 
fair-minded of all the ‘‘ Russian experts.”” He does not under- 
rate the potency of the Marxist-Leninist cult. Yet, knowing 
the Russian people, he is aware that their ‘‘ most deeply- 
rooted characteristics, even in those who think of themselves 
as model Communists, are hopelessly at odds with the concep- 
tion of a modern, closely organised and industrialised state.’’ 
And as for Stalin, though he may at times allow himself time 
off for dreaming of a Moscow-dominated planet, “‘ his daily 
chore ”’ is “‘ thinking up ways and means of keeping Bolshevik 


Moscow on the map at all.” Mr. Crankshaw therefore 
concludes that a war with the West is “ the last thing the 
Kremlin can afford or desire”; and that the probable 


reason for the present détente is the desire for a “‘ resumption 
of trade between East and West Europe.” 


Trade the Only Solvent 


OME commentators however, while not dissenting from 

the above analysis, would at the same time bid us beware 

of an East-West trade revival, since this would soon make 
Western Europe economically dependent on Russia, and undo 
the good effects of the Marshall Plan. ‘A Student of 
Europe,” for instance, writing in The Observer of May 22, 
contends that ‘‘ Western trade with Communist-dominated 
States must remain restricted to a simple exchange of con- 
sumer goods for food,” and that the “old European East- 
West trade will have to be replaced, for the time being, with a 
triangular design in which Western Europe imports American 
and Canadian food and exports machinery to tropical areas.” 
We do not believe that this is sage advice. The Bolshevik 
rulers of Russia are not likely to try conclusions with the 
outside world, unless they find themselves caught like rats in 
a trap. So long as they are free to develop. their own enor- 
mous territory, and so long as they are satisfied that the 
capitalist Powers are strong and united against all encroach- 
ment and (at least temporarily) unshakeable in their domestic 
economies, they may be willing to see the full realisation of the 
Marxist Utopia postponed to the Greek Kalends. An 
economic boycott such as “‘ A Student of Europe ”’ proposes 
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might force Stalin or his successors into making the hard 
choice between failure at home and foreign adventure. 
Whereas, with the peaceful development of trade relations, the 
rigid Russian dogmas of to-day may undergo drastic, though 
gradual, revision, and the present despotism give way—without 
foreign interference—to a more liberal and co-operative 
régime. 


The Growing Power of Germany 


EANWHILE we must constantly be reminding our- 
selves of the growing power of Germany—a power 
which will become steadily more formidable, so long 
as the deadlock lasts between East and West. The Germans 
are old hands at exploiting a situation of this kind. Already 
it appears that the “ democrats ” of Western Germany have 
made contact with the Russians. And from the point of view 
of national power and glory—which is all that interests the 
Germans—the Russians have much more to offer at the 
moment than we have. The Bonn Constitution is, moreover, 
a masterpiece, since it has deluded many soft-hearted and 
simple-minded Westerners into believing that democracy is 
on the up-grade in Germany, while it has given the Russians 
- —whatever their doubts and fears—the prospect of a strong 
central Government to do business with. The Western 
Foreign Ministers may think they have won a great victory 
for democracy if Mr. Vyshinsky accepts the Bonn Constitution. 
for a new united Germany. But in fact the only victors will 
be the Germans, who are still very far from being democrats, 
and whose infant political virtues will be effectively scotched 
if the centralising Socialists get their way. 


Occupation— 


Germany is not at present contemplated by the Western 

Allies. General Clay, who has just relinquished his com- 
mand of the American forces, said at a Press conference in 
Washington :—‘‘ I should be worried lf we withdrew our 
occupation troops now or in the immediate future.” And 
it is understood that the Western Foreign Ministers will insist 
upon the continuance of the occupation, though possibly not 
in exactly its present form. An alternative which may be 
proposed is that troops should be concentrated in certain 
strategic areas near the frontiers. The advantages of such an 
arrangement are obvious. It might enable the numbers and 
cost of the occupying forces to be reduced, without prejudice 
to their function ; it would put an end to the friction which 


I< is heartening to note that the military evacuation of 
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inevitably occurs when Russian and Western troops are in 
direct contact; and it would lift from the greater part of 
Germany the humiliating incubus of foreign garrisons. 

There must, however, be no question—either in official 
circles or in the public mind—of such a reorganisation being 
the first step to early evacuation. We must be solid in our 
resolve to maintain the occupation, in an effective form, for 
many years to come. Like compulsory service at home, the 
occupation of Germany has a political importance which out- 
weighs even its strategic value. It is a constant reminder— 
both to ourselves and to the Germans—of what has happened 
and of what might happen again. And it is the visible proof of 
American interest in Europe and the New World’s determina- 
tion to guarantee the security of the Old. 


And Decentralisation 


UT, whatever our military dispositions, the future of 
Europe will remain dark and dangerous if nothing is done 
to arrest the present trend towards an over-centralised, 
Socialist, nationalist, unitary Germany. The one great merit 
of the Iron Curtain is that it has kept Germany divided—a 
state of affairs which is desirable, if no indigenous means of 
decentralisation can be found. Of course, Germany must 
always in a sense be a united nation: the influences of 
language, feeling and history are ineluctable. But the degree 
of unification is all-important, and there is no doubt that the 
Bonn Constitution represents an altogether excessive degree. 
How can this be rectified ? One possible line of thought 
and action is suggested by Mr. Ian Colvin, in an article which 
we are very pleased to publish this month. Mr. Colvin 
examines the credentials of the extant German royal families, 
and comes to the conclusion that in “‘ five fairly well-defined 


areas .. . amonarch . . . would have a chance of bringing 


political and social stability to his realm.’’ These areas are 
Bavaria, Baden, Wiirttemberg, Hessen and Hanover. The 
only serious objection that Mr. Colvin can see is the “ intel- 
lectual tide still swirling incoherently against the monarchies 
of the world.” On the subject of a monarchy for Germany as 
a whole he is more doubtful, but he intimates that it should 
be possible for monarchies to be restored in certain areas, 
within the not too Procrustean framework of a Pan-German 
republic. 

It is all very well to speak of the need for a federalised 
Germany. ‘‘ Federal ” is a misleading word, and anyway more 
Is Called for than a mere redistribution of powers on paper. If 
there is to be a greater measure of regional autonomy, symbols 
of regional patriotism will be wanted more colourful and 
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inspiring than any the republican band-box can supply. We 
believe, therefore, that Mr. Colvin’s argument deserves the 
serious attention of our statesmen—and of the Germans 
themselves. 


Mr. Churchill on Defence 


that Mr. Churchill has sent Mr. Attlee his promised 

memorandum on Defence. It is, we gather, a comprehen- 
sive document, and we trust that much good may come of it— 
for two of our Services, the Army and the Royal Air Force, are 
dangerously weak, and no informed person believes that the 
Government has any thought-out plan for restoring their 
efficiency. It is also clear that the Ministry of Defence has 
hitherto been nothing but a fumbling failure. 


Je the context of European security, it is good to learn 


** Exercise Ariel ”’ 


N the meantime Lord Tedder, as Chief of Staff to the Royal 
[= Force, has held a remarkable conference on its man- 

power problems. This process of examination was appro- 
priately named “ Exercise Ariel.’”’ Its special feature was the 
inclusion of several prominent industrialists and trade 
unionists; and Mr. Russell Vick, K.C., Chairman of the 
‘“‘ Summing-up Committee,” is reported to have described it 
as “‘ the first real attempt that has ever been made by one of 
the Services to take the community into its confidence about 
its difficulties.’’ The final session was attended by the Prime 
Minister, the Minister of Defence, and several other Cabinet 
Ministers, including the Home Secretary ; and it seems to 
have concentrated on some particularly vital questions, such 
as the best use to be made of National Servicemen, the 
possibility of recourse in some technical branches to skilled 
craftsmen outside the Service, and the absorption of skilled 
airmen after service into industry. We congratulate Lord 
Tedder on this really imaginative effort to bring the needs of 
his great Service home to laymen and to solve the man-power 
problem which is its principal headache. It is a great pity 
that the full summing-up is not available to Parliament. 


Pariiament and the Steel Bill 


Commons with many of its cardinal provisions entirely 
undiscussed. So far as these were concerned, our 
Popular Chamber was merely the tumbril which conducted 


sk Iron and Steel Bill has emerged from the House of 
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them to the guillotine—yet a large proportion of the majority 
at present controlling it regards a Second Chamber as super- 
fluous! Fortunately for the country, however, the House of 
Lords can still correct the House of Commons’ defects. It 
has given the Bill a second reading without dividing upon its 
principles, deeply as the Opposition dislikes them, for the 
special reason that its undebated clauses require elucidation 
and many even of its debated clauses amendment, if the 
measure is to contain some primitive embryo of sense. The 
discussion will be well-informed and the amendments adopted 
in Committee are sure to be numerous. Ample time will, 
however, remain for second thoughts in the Lower Chamber, 
unless the current rumours of a General Election in October 
prove to be correct—in which case the fate of the measure 
will, of course, depend upon the composition of the new 
Parliament. 


The Next Election—And After 


PON that possibility the Labour Party Conference at 
Whitsuntide may throw some novel light. There are 
certainly some members of both Parties who argue that 
victory at the next election may be deleterious to the Party 
interest ; but we take leave to doubt the prevalence of any 
such defeatism in the main body of the Socialist forces. 
Nationalisation may not as yet have produced the radical 
change of atmosphere and the other benefits for which they 
hoped ; but it is their oriflamme, and we do not believe that 
the doctrinaire fanatics who have carried it so far have now lost 
faith in it. If that be so, they must surely wish to fight the 
Election with this crowning measure upon the Statute Book. 
As for the Conservatives, they have a leader who has 
known how to grip responsibility in the face of what seemed 
overwhelming odds, and the country will assuredly need the 
same great-hearted leadership again. All friendly foreign 
observers, and foremost amongst them the Americans who 
deal with Marshall Aid funds, are asking how this country 
can avoid an abysm of unemployment and distress without 
reducing the cost of its exports in world markets (they are 
already 10 per cent. above the cost of similar competing 
American goods), and how costs are to be reduced without 
political and industrial trouble of the gravest description. The 
only answer lies in leadership—such leadership as brought us 
through the most perilous phase of war. Mr. Churchill will 
not shrink from responsibility, if the nation once more casts it 
upon his shoulders ; and whenever the Election comes, he 
will fight to win. 
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The Ireland Bill 


ESPITE the soundness of two important provisions in 

it, we regard the Ireland Bill now sent up to the Lords 

with considerable distaste. The clause of reassurance 
to Northern Ireland very rightly discharges a debt of honour 
which no one who remembers how Ulster and Eire respectively 
conducted themselves in the war could dream of treating as 
other than a national obligation of the first rank. It is also 
satisfactory that Irishmen in Great Britain will have to 
accept the duty of national service if they claim to exercise 
the vote. But that is all the good that can be said of a 
measure which establishes a new category of citizen, neither 
alien or non-alien, and leaves the host of problems thereby 
created completely unresolved. In many respects the Bill is 
manifestly unjust—why, for instance, should Irishmen who 
were exempt from national service in the war now have the 
right to vote? And it has also been shown to be incom- 
patible with the Republic of Ireland’s own legislation of 
which it claims to be the counterpart. All measures of this 
sort contain perforce a few anomalies, but this one contains 
little else. 


Madness to the Nth 


HE Home Office apparently contends that it is impossible 
to differentiate between various categories of Irishmen 
resident in this country, though (so far as we know) no 
such difficulty was experienced during the war. The strange 
experiment of confounding aliens with British subjects will 
therefore presumably have to be tried ; our present Prime 
Minister has pledged himself to it. But we simply do not 
believe that it will work when all the national and inter- 
national complications involved in it begin to make them 
selves felt. : 
As for the Ministers of the new Republic, they are quali- 
fying for niches in a temple of political mania and irresponsi- 
bility to which history offers no precedent. If any deluded 
person is seriously inclined to believe that England is 
responsible for the deep antipathies which keep Irishmen 
apart, let him read the story of Bridie Steen by a new Irish 
writer, Anne Crone, which Lord Dunsany—no mean judge of 
letters and an Irishman of long lineage to boot—declares to 
be “one of the great novels-of our time.” There, in quiet 
contrast to Mr. Costello’s tawdry rhetoric, is the hard, 
authentic truth. 
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Discipline Among Socialists 


UEEREST of all recent twists in Anglo-Irish affairs 

is the fact that Southern Ireland’s decision to quit the 

Commonwealth has brought Ireland back into British 
politics. She has indeed given rise to a minor gale in Socialist 
circles, where disciplinary action has had to be taken against 
recalcitrant members of the Parliamentary team. The first 
puff, a mild one, came from Number 10 Downing Street, Mr. 
Attlee himself writing to five Ministers to call attention to the 
fact that their Parliamentary Private Secretaries had ignored 
a three-lined whip and voted against the Irish Bill. Four 
were accordingly called upon to resign by their chiefs ; the 
fifth had already done so on his own initiative. ‘‘ P.P.S’s” 
are small fry in Parliamentary waters, and the schooling of the 
disobedient five was not in itself a cause for high excitement 
because they and their kind are subject to rules which are 
generally regarded as reasonable. 

But graver disturbance followed. Hard upon the Prime 
Minister’s initiative in his own Ministerial fold,.it became 
known that Mr. Solley and Mr. Zilliacus had been actually 
expelled from the Labour Party ; and this was capped by a 
letter from a mysterious body known as the Liaison Committee 
to no less than sixty-seven rebellious Socialist members 
warning them that on any further flouting of three-lined whips 
they would be reported to the National Executive “ with a 
view to joint discussion of the issues involved ’—mysterious 
jargon which apparently means that their candidatures may 
not be endorsed at the General Election. 


The Case for Party Loyalty 


are not concerned with the domestic troubles of the 
Socialist family ; but the virtue of Parliament as a 
whole is involved in the liberty accorded to individual 
conscience amongst its private members, and no one should 
be indifferent to that. Parties of the Left are, it is true, 
particularly prone to dissidence, as witness the fragmenta- 
tion which has destroyed the Liberal Party ; and the Prime 
Minister is no doubt well advised to keep a wary eye upon the 
conduct of his following. Conservatives have normally 
proved better able to combine a wide measure of private 
freedom with Party solidarity on questions of confidence ; but 
even they have reason to remember the deep internal conflict 
over Tariff Reform which brought disaster upon them in the 
first decade of this century. 
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The Salt of Parliament 


HE fact is that no Government can afford to be lax 

about indiscipline amongst its supporters on questions 

of confidence, especially when (as now) it is taking action 
on grounds of national honour and interest at the cost of 
unpopularity with an Irish vote which counts heavily in 
many Socialist seats. But some Socialist members—notably, 
Mr. Solley and Mr. Zilliacus—have rebelled on wider grounds 
of principle ; and we, while we detest their principles, must 
recognise that they are claiming freedom of conscience at 
some risk to their personal and electoral interest. It has been 
thought by some that Party discipline and high payment of 
members might reduce the back benches in the House of 
Commons to complete servility. While, therefore, the Prime 
Minister has our sympathy in the pro-Irish revol , we cannot 
refrain from welcoming any sign that independence on the 
back benches is still a reality. For it is the salt of Parliament. 


Up the ‘‘ Co-ops ’’! 


NOTHER breeze is blowing at Westminster from the 
quarter of the “ Co-ops.’”’ Their movement has been 
hitherto sterilised as an active political influence by the 

.dominance of the Labour Party, which has paid little respect 
to their principles though they have given it long and faithful ° 
support. But they do not like nationalisation or the control 
which it gives to the State, and they are now protesting 
against State action in the special fields of production, distri- 
bution and insurance which they themselves have tilled with 
such remarkable results. We publish on a later page an 
article from Mr. Vyvyan Adams, who represented West Leeds 
in the Commons from 1931 to 1945 and is now Conservative 
candidate for East Fulham. Mr. Adams has already made his 
mark in Parliament and he is sure to do well when he returns 
to it. He has made a special study of the ‘‘ Co-ops,”’ and we 
recommend his account of the anomalous position in which 
the movement now finds itself on waking from a long political 
sleep. 

It will be interesting to see whether it makes any impression 
upon the Socialist doctrinaires at Transport House. Its 
leaders have at least begun to argue their case, and Mr. Jack 
Bailey, its Secretary, has issued a pamphlet which claims that 
voluntary organisation on co-operative lines is markedly 
superior to the Socialist method of compulsory acquisition 
and organisation by the State. But Co-operators have 
hitherto been ruled by sentiment rather than thought, and 
at present they have little cohesion as a distinctive political 
force. 
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Principle versus Class 


HIS is altogether unfortunate, and national politics will 

be the healthier if it can be set right. The truth is that 

both the Trade Union movement and the Co-operative 
one have reached a point where they must choose between 
loyalty to their traditional aims and subservience to a political 
Party which is bound in pursuit of its own doctrines to set 
their aims at naught. This truth has hitherto been concealed 
by the fact that the distinctive purposes of the three move- 
ments have been merged in the brotherhood of class. In this 
process the two older movements have been very nearly 
swallowed by the upstart third. But neither is in principle 
akin to a Socialism which seeks to remodel every branch of 
social and economic life by concentrating all effective power 
in the hands of a bureaucratic State ; and they will both do 
much to save British character from emasculation if they 
recover some real measure of independence from Party 
politics in their present shape. 


Beware of Mr. Eccles ! 


ITH such a foolproof case as we have got against the 

Socialists, and with such a splendid leader, it is 

unfortunate that there should exist within our ranks 
a small contingent of people who are anxious (as William 
Douglas-Home put it in our February number) to present 
themselves to the country “ in the pale-pink coats of imitation 
Socialism.’’ Of these perhaps the ablest and most influential 
is Mr. David Eccles, the Member for Chippenham. Mr. Eccles 
has a grasp of economic questions which has won him wide 
esteem, and he has been able to criticise the economic Rake’s 
Progress of the present Government with telling effect. But, 
like so many people who are economically competent, he tends 
to analyse human nature too exclusively in economic terms ; 
and this leads him to argue that the Tory Party can only 
Tegain popularity by pandering to the same rapacious spirit 
as the Socialists have evoked and exploited. This (in more 
decorous language) was the burden of a speech which he made 
on May 2 at the Junior Carlton Club. 


A Faux JFeune Homme 


R. ECCLES belongs to a convenient intermediary age- 
group, which enables him to speak with an air of 
authority, while at the same time claiming a close 
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spiritual affinity with the younger generation. He asserts 
that the Party leaders need “‘ to understand the manners of 
the age ’’—(they certainly take some understanding !)—and 
“to show that (they) are aware that new habits of thought 
and speech have taken hold of the electorate.” We can 
hardly believe that anything so obvious as this can have 
escaped the notice of the leaders of the Party. But what does 
Mr. Eccles really mean when he says that they should show 
awareness ? Is he not, perhaps, implying that they should 
show approval? That they should descend to the level of the 
half-hearted, the half-educated and the half-baked? If so, 
we trust that our leaders will ignore Mr. Eccles’s advice. The 
important question is not whether thoughts, habits, etc., are 
up-to-date, but whether they are good and right. And it is by 
their truth and moral value that Mr. Eccles’s arguments must 
be judged, and not by their supposed — and vote- 
catching value. 


Universal Suffrage and Private Property 


NE of these arguments is that “ universal suffrage is 

incompatible with great extremes of wealth,” and that 

“we shall continue to... use words which are 
unreal, insignificant and divorced from events until our Party 
has restated in vital, vivid terms what Conservatism has to 
say to the new (sic) one-head-one-vote electorate.”” Now is 
this electorate so new? Mr. Eccles is surely not suggesting 
that the abolition of the University and business votes has 
completely transformed the electoral picture. But unless he 
means that, then the electorate he speaks of can hardly be 
regarded as a startling innovation, for it has been in existence 
for over 20 years. During that period, moreover, Conserva- 
tism has had no difficulty in surviving—though it undoubtedly 
did itself harm in the long run by preferring easy popularity 
to the hard road of duty in the ’thirties. Now once again we 
are asked to curry favour with the electorate, and we reply 
that no course could be more fatal—even if all the arguments 
for it were strictly logical. But there is no logic in the argu- 
ment that universal suffrage and great extremes of wealth are 
incompatible. Given such necessary safeguards as the secret 
ballot and the payment of Members—to say nothing of a 
healthy Christian spirit among all sections of the population— 
a free economic system and political democracy need not be 
mutually repugnant. If they were so, we should find that we 
had paid—as individuals and asa nation—too heavy a price 
for political democracy. Our freedom and our prosperity 
would be gone. 
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“Soak the Rich”—From a Tory! 


ET us now consider this question of private wealth. 

Mr. Eccles has told us—on grounds which we have anyway 

sought to refute—that large-scale private wealth is an 
anachronism. And he proposes that “ our Party should now 
give a firm assurance to the electorate that once Britain’s 
solvency has been rebuilt all subsequent increases in the 
national income will go, either through expansion in the social 
services or through reliefs in taxation, to those whose need is 
greatest.” The word “need” is here ambiguous, and must 
at once be challenged. All Parties should, of course, do their 
utmost to ensure that genuine poverty and want are elimi- 
nated. There must be a national minimum below which no- 
one should be allowed to sink, and in that sense it is certainly 
the State’s responsibility to succour the needy. But in another 
sense, we are all of us perpetually in the condition of needing 
(or wanting) more than we have actually got ; and it is most 
emphatically not the duty of the State to supply our needs, if 
we mean thereby anything more than the basic necessities of 
life. Above the minimum level, there must be as much 
economic freedom for the individual as possible. It is fair to 
say that, within the limits of national safety and solvency, the 
less the State interferes, the more likely the country will be to 
prosper. Mr. Eccles would like, as it were, to skim the cream 
off the milk and distribute it gratis: but the only result of 


_ such a policy would be that the capitalist cow would cease to 


yield creamy milk! Human beings are not so complaisant as 
cattle; they will not be exploited like the beasts of the field. 
How often has it not been said that there must be the same 
law for the rich as for the poor! The time has now come to 
point out that this cuts both ways, and that it is just as 
certainly wrong for the State to exploit the rich as it was— 
once upon a time—for the rich to exploit the poor. 


De Heretico Comburendo 


E have thought fit to devote a fair amount of space to 

Mr. Eccles, because he is not only a man of talent, 

with an established Parliamentary position, but also 
persona tolerably grata at the Central Office. Perhaps this is 
saying too much, since he does not appear to be altogether 
trusted as a mouthpiece of Tory policy. But he is often used 
in this capacity, perhaps because it is felt that his_ heresies 
would be even more harmful if he were entirely free from the 
pious restraints of Abbey House. As has not infrequently 
been the case with intelligent and successful heretics, there is 
some uncertainty in official circles as to whether he should be 
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canonised or sent to the stake. Of these two alternatives— 
neither of which is fortunately practicable—we would strongly 
recommend the latter. Mr. Eccles’s views on private property 
are inconsistent with the principles of the Party to which he 
belongs. 


Munnings and Modern Art 


EFORE concluding our Episodes for this month, we are 
Bees to refer—though not without diffidence—to the 

Modern Art controversy, which Sir Alfred Munnings has 
recently brought to the boil and which is the subject of our 
first two articles. Sir Alfred is a most charming and forthright 
person. He is also a great artist—by common consent the 
greatest in his genre since Stubbs. He dislikes the work of 
such painters as Picasso and Matisse, because he feels that it 
is decadent and perverted, and that it encourages persons of 
small virtue and no talent to set themselves up as artists. 

For our part, we are convinced that the second at least 
of these objections is fully justified. Innovations which defy 
immediate analysis are sure to attract—and for a time 
protect—the grossest kinds of charlatanism. But we would 
also respectfully suggest that there may in the long run 
appear to have been some method in the seeming madness 
of artists such as Picasso, whose technical proficiency is 
beyond doubt. Normality is not the only reality. Dreams— 
and even nightmares—are no less real than the virtues and 
other symmetries of the waking mind. The 2oth Century 
has certainly so far been a sad and tormented Age—in Art 
as in most other respects. But the artist cannot confine 
himself to the Good and the Beautiful: he must be a person 
of infinite curiosity and courage. And it may be that some 
canvases which we now behold with outraged incomprehension 
may be viewed with sympathy—and even with admiration— 
in a wiser, happier Age. 

Meanwhile, it is a good sign that so many and such different 
people should have shown their interest in the controversy. 
Art—or at any rate the enjoyment of it—is no longer the 
cloistered reserve of a cultured few. 


THE MODERN ART CONTROVERSY 
EXPERT AND INEXPERT OPINION 


E are favoured with a letter from the President of the 

Royal Academy and some interesting enclosures, 

which he has given us permission to use. We therefore 
open this review of the controversy raised by the President’s 
speech at the Royal Academy Banquet with his letter to us 
and a few extracts from the letters and telegrams showered 
on him—all except four (up to date) of which have supported 
his view. Thereafter we print articles from Mr. Geoffrey 
Grigson and Mr. Adrian Bury giving their independent 
opinions upon the controversy.—EDITOR. 


THE PRESIDENT’S POSTBAG 


S1r,—I am glad to hear that The National Review is devot- 
ing some of its space to the controversy on Modern Art which 
has recently been accentuated by my speech at the Academy 
Banquet, and I thank you for your invitation to develop 
further my own views upon the subject. Having said my say 
with complete candour, I do not feel inclined to engage in 
further argument ; but I welcome the opportunity of thanking 
publicly the hundreds of known and unknown correspondents 
who have written to me to express their approval of my 
attitude. The selection of these which I enclose will show how 
wide the interest is in every class and how strong the sympathy 
with my protest. 

Yours, etc., 4 


ALFRED MUNNINGS. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS 


IN THE MARKET PLACE 

“‘T went into Thame, shopping, on Saturday and many folk of 
this market town and from surrounding districts accosted me. 
Every one of them—bank-managers, grocers, newsagents, butchers, 
farmers, etc., expressed great pleasure and obvious relief that 
someone, at last—and on such an occasion—had protested so 
vigorously against the utter rot that goes for art in these wild, 
irresponsible years. 
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They all spoke as if a heavy depression had been suddenly 
dissolved.” 


FROM A TRADE UNIONIST 


“I felt a tremendous urge to write and let you know how much 
my friends and I appreciated your great effort at the R.A. Dinner, 
Your blasts of clean, fresh air straight from Dedham gave us 
tremendous pleasure and satisfaction. We want you to know that 
you have our full support for what has wanted saying for a very 
long time, precisely in the way it wanted saying, and in the place 
you said it. It was a grand effort. I am sure it has the support of 
all who want the truth, decency and beauty, as against vulgarity, 
pretence, laziness and license. Bravo, keep at it; go on hitting 
them for sixes all over the place. 


I assure you that this comes from both the heart and the head 
and is sincere. Good luck, good health, more and more power in 
your voice. May success in this effort come in full measure from a 
Socialist who wants the best for all.” 


From FINLAND 


** Allow me, from this distant corner, to add my thanks to those 
of the many, who must have so deeply appreciated your valiant 
attack upon the thing that, under the name of art, is nowadays 
forced upon the public. It is indeed time that a stand was made 
against this pernicious influence.” 


FROM A SCHOOLMISTRESS 


** As Headmistress of a village school I recently had samples of 
the so-called artists’ works sent to me for purchase. 

I showed the pictures to my pupils and they were tickled to 
death. They pointed out that there were two eyes painted on one 
side of a face, and that the horses looked like wooden images. 

Although they were priced at three or four guineas each, I 
wouldn’t have had one on the walls of my schoolroom at a gift. 

Can we wonder at the debased and distorted view with which 
the young look on life—when they are trained to regard monstrosities 
as works of beauty ? 

Until we get more plain speaking on this subject we shall not 
get a reverence for the lovely things of life. 

You have raised a standard. More strength to the arm that 
carries it.” 


A PRESIDENT’S GREAT FIGHT 


** May I thank you for a wonderful dinner last night, and also 
for your magnificent speech. I am so glad you have revived these 
historic dinners, and I am sure the thanks of all healthy minded people 
are due to you for the great fight you are making for real Art.” 


pe 
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A “ LITTLE PERSON ” 


** May a little person living in the background write to tell you 
the great pleasure your truly vigorous speech at R.A. Banquet 
gaveme. 

A positive ‘ Monty in Art’ I call you. 

How wise to attack these neurotic productions. Do they really 
know what they mean or is it an insult to the public ? ” 


FrRoM SWEDEN 


**T express my admiration for your brave and straightforward 
words at the Royal Academy Banquet. I wish we had an Alfred 
Munnings in Sweden. Kind regards to old friends in Newlyn.” 


“*T have just returned from India after 29 years’ service and am 
appalled at the apathy of the people of this country toward the 
rubbish which is now called modern art. 

I feel you have rendered signal service to this country and to 
all of us, lovers of real art, and I would like to pay a tribute to your 
courage, and assure you of our loyal support.” 


A TEACHER’s VIEWS 


“‘T had an operation yesterday, but it was a great relief to me 
to read your speech before I went off. 

I am an infant teacher with fairly modern views as to self- 
expression, but when a child expresses something that seems stupid 
to the rest of the class I put that specimen where it belongs (not on 
the wall). 

I wonder how any teacher can guide the children when artists 
like Chagall, Picasso, Matisse and H. Moore are considered the 
ideal masters of present-day art. When I see the crowds of people 
at exhibitions like ‘Forty Years of Modern Art’ I really don’t 
know what to teach the children.” 


“TRUTH AND NATURALNESS ”’ 


“ As one of the ordinary people of England I thank you from 
the bottom of my heart, and I am sure you will earn the gratitude 
of hundreds of us by your endeavour to lead the public back to 
truth and naturalness in art.” 


“ THE OPINION OF THOUSANDS ”’ 


“‘ By sheer bad luck I missed hearing your speech broadcast, 
but here in Bristol to-day it has formed the chief topic of conversation 
among all classes. 

I have heard practically nothing else discussed—at my barber’s, 
in shops and restaurants, on buses, etc. I can assure you, sit, that 
ordinary people are grateful that at last a man fitted to do so has 
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come forward and publicly expressed his opinion—the opinion of 
thousands)—of bastardised art.” 


FroM A WELL-KNOWN ACTOR 


** Splendid! Stout fellow! That’s the stuff to give ’em, and 
not before it was needed. From all the slimy muck that is creeping 
into so-called art nowadays, Heaven help us ! ” 


FROM A PRIEST 


** May I be allowed to thank you for your condemnation of the 
hideous and distorted works which are presented to us to-day as 
works of art. I do not claim to know very much about pictures, 
but I have visited most of the galleries of the Continent, and my 
spirit has been soothed and edified by the great masters there to be 
seen. I cannot help thinking that the modern painter and sculptor 
desires to return us to barbarism, and perhaps even devil worship.” 


A DESCENDANT OF CONSTABLE 


** Well said! You had a glorious opportunity to tell the world 
what all sane artistic people have thought for years, and you rose 
nobly to the occasion. The whole of my family listened on the 
wireless and we were almost cheering at the end. I am sure my great- 
grandfather, John Constable, would have applauded you.” 


A FRENCHMAN’S VIEW 


** As a Frenchman, may I congratulate you for saying what we 
have all had in mind for years. Modern painting is fit to be thrown 
in the same dustbin as the so-called modern music.” 


FROM A SCHOOLMASTER 


**T am not an artist; I am a mathematical master at a London 
grammar school, and I have (not for that reason alone) a high regard 
for truth and honesty. 

I agree with you wholeheartedly, and was greatly rejoiced to 
hear your outspoken and authoritative condemnation of the whole 
wicked sham that goes by the name of ‘ modern art.’ ” 


CRITICS TO BLAME 


“TI was delighted to see you had a crack at ’em! The fault is 
not so much the young artists’ as the critics’, whose words these 
foolish youngsters take for gospel.” 
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THE MODERN ART CONTROVERSY 
SIR ALFRED MUNNINGS: RED OR BLACK? 


By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


AT are we to make of Sir Alfred Munnings? At the 
Academy Banquet and upon other occasions within 
the last few months Sir Alfred has been neighing 

against ‘‘ modern art ’’ not so much like a thoroughbred as an 
angry cart-horse or (if mules can be said to neigh) as a mule 
driven mad by flies. Picasso has settled about the tender 
parts of his head like a horse-fly. Matisse has worried him. 
Henry Moore has set him galloping around the narrow field 
which he inhabits. And since his speech at Burlington House 
was broadcast, millions of people have heard a performance of 
spluttering ineptitude and the most awkward vulgarity. 
Nothing was undamaged, including Sir Alfred’s own dignity 
and the failing reputation of the Academy of which he is 
President. It was a speech which ought to be followed, if 
they care for the decencies of art and the proprieties of 
argument, by the deliberate protests or resignation of 
Academicians and Associates. 

But we ought not to be sorry that the President of the 
Academy has made his own condition of mind so clear. 
Picasso (whose posterior, Sir Alfred informed the world and 
his guests, ought to be kicked) is a man of 68. Sir Alfred is 71. 
In the nearly equal span of their two lives the natural develop- 
ment of painting and the academic concept of painting have 
diverged until there is no longer any chance of agreement 
between the two. When in 1790 Reynolds took leave of the 
Academy over which he as well had presided, he told the 
students that ‘‘ every controversy ought to be, and I am 
persuaded will be, sunk in our zeal for the perfection of our 
common Art”; and he remarked before the end that ‘‘ equal 
courage, perhaps, is required in the adviser and the advised ; 
they must both equally dare and bid defiance to narrow 
criticism and vulgar opinion.’’ Not long before taking his 
leave, Sir Alfred replied in Picture Post to an article I had 
written on the administration under himself and his predeces- 
sors of the Chantry Bequest. He compared Lord Leighton’s 
Psyche and a painting by Chagall recently added to the Tate : 
“ Let us take a taxi-driver straight out of the Academy yard, 
stand him in front of Psyche and ask him what he thinks of it. 
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‘ Awlright,’ is his reply. Then jump with him into his cab 
and tell him to drive like blazes to the Tate and there stand 
him in front of the Chagall just bought for £1,000—{50 less 
than the sum paid for Psyche—and ask him what he thinks 
of it. He’d say, ‘ Garn, what yer gittin’ at ?’”’ 

Reynolds in 1790 warned painters against “ vulgar 
opinion,” Munnings in 1949 appealed to “ vulgar opinion” 
direct. That is one measure now of the divergence between 
academic and living art. We assume the common man’s 
right to judgment upon all matters within and beyond his 
competence. The eighteenth century did nothing of the kind. 
Sir Alfred Munnings applies the taxi-driver’s test to the 
complexities and subtleties of human values. He would no 
doubt appeal to the same quarter and receive the same 
answer over the complexities of modern physics and modern 
biological theory ; and far from making Sir Alfred conserva- 
tive—conservative of the human values—it makes him most 
decidedly black or most intensely red. He qualifies himself 
at once for the Order of Lenin or for being a Hero of the Soviet 
Union. His own views and the esthetic ukase of the Soviet 
Union are not to be distinguished. Neither the boss of the 
Academy nor the bosses of Soviet esthetics allow imaginative 
freedom to the artist. Both insist upon the dictatorship of 
the taxi-driver. Both would not merely kick the backside of 
Picasso, but would exile him to Siberia or deny him the right 
to exhibit. A curious spectacle. A curious topsy-turvydom, 
when the President of the body which Reynolds fostered to 
preserve and refine the art of painting vulgarly proclaims that 
the art must be vulgarised. Of course, it is not only to the 
taxi-driver that Sir Alfred appeals for sanctions. It 1s to the 
mediocre irrespective of class. Ortega y Gasset has argued 
that the moulding agent of our times is a revolt of the 
mediocre, a claim by the mediocre, whether the mediocrity 
sits in the House of Lords or the public-house, that his 
opinion shall be binding upon all questions of value. Sir 
Alfred Munnings belongs to the present time, in that respect. 
Touching my cap to democracy, let me add that Reynolds 
would as soon have asked a baboon about two pictures as have 
asked the link-man or the carriers of his sedan-chair. 

The topsy-turvydom needs analysing a step further. Sir 
Alfred and the millions who heard him at the Academy 
Banquet and who may well agree with him, and the millions 
who might also agree with him in the U.S.S.R. and throughout 
the world, have one principle in common. For himself and 
for them Sir Alfred epitomised this principle in his speech 
when he asked: “‘ If you are going to paint a tree, why dont 
you paint a something tree?’ The mass opinion holds the 
art of painting to be a visual art, an art of the looking-glass, 
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an art of the imitation of natural appearances. Sometimes it 
does appear to be so. Sometimes the tree may be recognisable 
specifically, as if it were an illustration to a text-book of 
arboriculture. Sometimes it may be a generalised tree (what 
trees are they, specifically, that Gainsborough painted in the 
landscapes of his maturity ?). Sometimes as with Giotto, it 
may be the merest intimation of a tree. 

Sir Alfred might reply that in all the historic periods of 
European art, the recent periods—(though all of Art neither 
comes within history nor is confined to Europe)—Nature has 
been proclaimed as the artist’s criterion. Words may persist, 
but the concepts they designate change. Nature, for example, 
meant one thing for Reynolds and another thing for the English 
painter of the eighteen-fifties; and it means, or it should 
mean, something different again for the painter of the 
nineteen-forties. For Reynolds nature meant a collective 
idea, an ideal average or quintessence of creation. For the 
eighteen-fifties it meant the detail of natural appearances, 
superficially. For ourselves, I would take it to mean the 
essential unity, or livingness of matter; though the common 
use of ‘‘ nature” for the millions is all that we see and have 
not made ourselves. As a man who makes speeches Sir Alfred 
is one out of the millions; he is a “ nature-lover.”” As an 
artist he seems to be rooted invisibly in the Pre-Raphaelitism 
of the eighteen-fifties and, more obviously though less firmly, 
in the impressionistic imitation-of-what-one-sees which came 
after the eighteen-fifties. 

Reynolds, as it happens, was a good deal nearer the centre 
and the point. He held that the greatest art was “ artificial 
in the highest degree,” and that it “‘ presupposes in the 
spectator a cultivated and prepared artificial state of mind.” 
He distinguished a “‘ larger and more liberal idea of nature ”’ 
which, he said, ‘‘ addresses itself to the imagination,” from a 
“more narrow and confined ”’ idea of nature ‘‘ which is solely 
addressed to the eye.” He spoke of Michelangelo as having 
explored the “‘ unknown regions of the imagination.”’ He did 
not believe that art was visual, but that art was imaginative ; 
whereas imagination and Sir Alfred Munnings have never been 
introduced to one another. 

_A broad survey of the arts of mankind quickly shows 
painting to be imaginative rather than visual, even if painting 
at times uses visual means, or imitative means, to imaginative 
ends; and imagination implies no more than the power to 
find satisfying images for one’s desires, speculations, fancies 
and ideals. For historical reasons which are not at all obscure, 
we have gone through a period since the Renaissance in which 
Imagination increasingly used visual or imitative means. 
Men’s interests went more and more into ordered exploration 
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of the natural realm until man was lost as a consequence and 
imagination was swamped beneath imitation. In our own 
country we have not recovered as spectators, or ag 
Academicians, from the general defeat of man by landscape; 
or in particular from the victory of Pre-Raphaelitism, or 
rather from the victory of the powerful moral pleading of its 
greatest exponent, John Ruskin. I agree that the Pre- 


Raphaelites contrived many pictures of a durable delight in 


defiance of their own theory and their own practice. But the 
painters and Ruskin between them, by insisting upon 
geological accuracies and botanical accuracies and meteoro- 
logical accuracies, by proclaiming absolute faith in natural 
appearance, detail by detail, as an ethical requisite, have left 
behind them a most damaging inheritance. Gradually this 
inheritance has seeped down into the common fund of ideas, 
so we cannot be surprised if the inheritance still obsesses the 
minds of popular artists of small talent and no imaginative 
yearning and no intellectual curiosity. In ‘“‘ modern art ” and 
in academic art there are excesses either way, excesses to the 
left of wild nonsense and to the right of dull nonsense, but at 
least painting in modern times has rediscovered that it has 
more to do with man than with the things which man merely 
sees with his two eyes. Scholarship, museums, galleries and 
photographic reproduction are making accessible the art 
products of all mankind and of all periods, and making it at 
the same time the less pardonable for a living painter to stick 
obstinately and provincially to the notions held by a sect 
among his forerunners. Art is more than common sense, 
Reasonably, after all, one expects the artist to see the timeless- 
ness of art and not to be handcuffed and mind-cuffed by the 
temporal prejudices of the common man. 

Sir Alfred Munnings, the champion and the child of these 
prejudices, is fond of acknowledging the mastery of George 
Stubbs. But he should not forget some of the qualities and 
preoccupations which helped to make that painter of genius 
into a master.. Stubbs was a highbrow, to use a word out 
Sir Alfred’s mouth. He was an innovator, and not a reat 
tionary. If he was interested in horses, he was passionate also 
in his concern for an imaginative ideal of harmony 
rhythm. He fed his capacities with intellectual curiosity and 
energy. He knew the science of his day and was intimate with 
several of those scientists who gave shape to it. He knew his 
business was to work, and he worked immensely into his old 
age. He was never, so far as we know, insolent or abusive 
about the painters who painted in a way different to his owl 
or the painters younger than himself. He painted. He wrote 
no letters to the Press and he made no speeches. i 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON. | 
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THE MODERN ART CONTROVERSY 
TRADITION IN ART: A DEFENCE 


By ADRIAN BuRY 


IR Alfred Munnings, in his speech at the Royal Academy 
Gsanauet released the pent-up feelings of the British public, 

so long intimidated by the tyrannical attitude of a handful 
of intellectuals, so-called. How strong that feeling is may be 
gathered from the small selection of letters and telegrams 
received by him which The National Review has printed. 

The sophisticated howls of modernist critics, and of artists 
they support, are more than significant. They are evidence 
that modern art, by which I mean that painting and sculpture 
deriving from Picasso and the Ecole de Paris, has all but come 
to its ignoble end. When one’s cherished “ ideals’’ are in 
danger of defeat, and when those “‘ ideals ” have been founded 
upon what is false in doctrine and inept in execution, panic is 
apt to set in. This hostility to the tradition may well be the 
last unanimous outcry of the supporters of modern art. Is it 
not a fact that some of its exponents are trimming their sails 
to the change of events? I visualise the time at no distant 
date when the “ masterpieces’’ of modernism will become 
merely symbols of mental aberration in affairs zsthetic, 
pertaining to the first half of the twentieth century. 

As Signor de Chirico said at the luncheon given to him 
by the Royal Society of British Artists, we have witnessed the 
worst art in history. At the Royal Society of Arts, on May 4, 
he said, ‘‘ To-day we can no longer speak of decadence so much 
as of complete artistic collapse.’’ Signor de Chirico has an 
international reputation as a painter, but what is more 
important is the controversial power of an artist who won fame 
for his modernism, and has been praised in superlatives by 
precisely those critics whom he now denounces. This is no 
academician speaking, but one whose name has long been 
coupled with that of Picasso himself. Let us rejoice about 
the one sinner who repenteth, but let us also remember quite 
a few writers who have fought consistently against the betrayal 
fo the tradition and the destruction of art, such men as 
Camille Mauclaire, the famous French critic, H. Granville 
Fell, Editor of The Connoisseur, D. S. MacColl, and the 
American critic, Henry R. Poore. They have done much to 
abolish the creed of modernism, and held aloft the torch of 
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culture against the machinations of a horde of jugglers in 
paint and words. 

How did this creed of modernism come to pass and why 
is it supported ? Signor de Chirico infers that the industrial 
nineteenth century is to blame, but I would prefer to say that 
the rot set in in Paris immediately before the first war. The 
nineteenth century produced some splendid art. We have 
only to recall Turner, Constable, and the French Impres- 
sionists, who learned not a little from our two greatest land- 
scape painters, to be convinced that nineteenth century 
artists had lost neither the genius nor the idealism to create 
things of beauty. The best of our pre-Raphaelites, not for- 
getting our splendid water-colourists, are surely among the 
true artists of the world. 

The break with tradition, however, may be said to have 
begun in France with those three revolutionaries, Cézanne, 
Gauguin and Van Gogh. I am not denying the passionate 
power and sincerity of these painters. They were interesting 
experimenters, but their eccentric techniques, however 
brilliant in certain examples of their work, opened the barriers 
to imitators who found it far easier to paint in a haphazard 
and unscholarly style then to acquire the methods which had 
been handed down from the time of the Renaissance. 

The three men I have mentioned made next to nothing out 
of painting, and died more or less unrecognised. Their 
deification by critics and dealers, however, has been quite out 
of proportion to their merits, and I venture to say has done 
harm to art in exaggerating the value of the unacademic style. 
The immense sums of money made out of the works of 
Cézanne, Gauguin and Van Gogh, after their death, tended to 
create a financially speculative interest in untraditional work. 
Picasso, the esthetic descendent of these Post-Impressionists, 
accelerated the breakaway. His early work shows astounding 
talent, but not content to develop on traditional lines into the 
great artist he might have been, he exploited and helped to 
create the coming chaos in the arts. When Cubism, which 
he invented in the early years of the century, was regarded as 
serious painting, the door was open for any kind of ’ism likely 
to excite the public taste and cause a succés de scandal. Hence 
we have seen such monstrous movements as Dada-ism, 
Expressionism and Surrealism—all equally worthless except 
as sensational journalism and for fashionable gossip. But 
these movements have been of deadly influence to students 
possessing no instinct for true values. 

Let me quote from two exponents of Surrealism. - André 
Breton wrote in his Manifeste du Surréalisme, “ 1 could spend 
my life provoking the confidences of mad persons ; for they 
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are persons of scrupulous honesty whose innocence is only 
equalled by my own.” Salvador Dali, we are informed, 
‘has described the three great images of life as execrement, 
blood and putrefaction ...’’ Such statements, I suggest, 
are diabolical and tend to destroy the glorious tradition of art 
and undermine civilisation itself. Was it not William Blake 
who wrote, ‘“‘ Degrade first the Arts, if you would Mankind 
degrade.” When some of the modern “ masters’ are not 
horrifying in their dicta and paintings, they are merely stupid. 
Matisse, one of the high priests of modernism, founded his fame 
on pretending to paint as a child paints. 

“‘ The Back to Childhood Movement is false in its inception, 
ridiculous in its logic and pitiable in the product. Whatever 
there is of decadence 1n art to-day is traceable to this. It is, 
emphatically, the only false prophet which has caused Art to 
sin, it is the only blind guide leading its straggling procession 
into the Valley of Dry Bones. Its beck and call, sweetened 
with the assurance of no technical difficulties, has easily called 
to its standard the largest following.’’* 

Truly, this theory has reduced one of the noblest expres- 
sions of the human mind to babbling futility. If childish 
daubs can be considered to be important, -so important, in 
fact, that some are regarded by the critics as immortal, and 
adorn public galleries, we have gone beyond decadence into 
nihilism. 

Imagine the effect if this theory were applied to professions 
other than art; for instance, to surgery, to the law, to 
government, to the armed forces ? 

Ponder for one moment the consequence of such nonsense 
as it affects painting. Self-opinionated students will not trouble 
to learn their craft, as friends of mine who are art masters 
know from experience. Art schools have pupils nowadays 
who make no attempt to draw the model as it is, but offer a 
few infantile marks on the paper. When remonstrated with, 
when shown an example cf great art, they look contemptu- 
ously at the teacher and say, ‘‘ That’s all been done, we want 
to express ourselves,’’ which they proceed ridiculously to do, 
not infrequently at Government expense. Why bother to 
learn if any child can paint without learning ? 

Contemplate the result on Societies like the Royal Academy 
and other art institutions. Time was, and within recent 
memory, when no artist or student would submit a work for 
public exhibition unless it showed a high standard of crafts- 
manship. But the supporters of modernism having, in effect, 
told the world that it is not necessary to draw and paint with 
technical efficiency, anybody and everybody can “have a 
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go.” The result is that many thousands of abortive efforts 
are submitted for consideration, thereby stultifying the efforts of 
the judges. If one has looked at a few hundred pictures, 
many of which are examples of modernism, one is apt to lose 
one’s critical sense. The bad pictures drag down the good. 

But the average man, sufficiently educated in art and life 
to know that beauty is preferable to ugliness, and skilled 
craftsmanship better than shoddy incompetence and insin- 
cerity, may well ask how this extraordinarily cynical attitude 
towards painting has persisted so long. Heartened by Sir 
Alfred Munnings’s rallying speech he too has become vocal. 
Long aware that modern art is contrary to his experience of 
truth, he merely needed the courage to express his opinions, 
and many of these have been published in the Press. Why 
has he waited so long? The fact is that he was so brow- 
beaten by the intellectuals that he has been afraid. During 
the last 25 years, at least, there has been a kind of dictatorship 
in taste. Most people interested in art either accepted it, and 
swallowed the “ dreadful diet ’’ that was imposed upon them, 
or rejected it and lost enthusiasm for art altogether. As a 
collector once said to me, ‘‘ If the Picasso School is the kind of 
painting I am expected to like I will cease to patronise con- 
temporary art.” The Condottieri of Modernism, as Signor de 
Chirico says, “‘ have succeeded in inspiring a lot of people 
with the fear of appearing ignorant or stupid unless they 
succumb to the bluff of the so-called new spiritual conquests of 
art. This ever-increasing fear has produced a state of mind 
which is a mixture of total renunciation to the pleasures of art 
and of a sad resignation to boredom.” 

An ingenious trick of criticism is to infer that every 
different style of painting is incomprehensible except to a few 
superior minds. They exaggerate Constable’s lack of success 
in his time, and point to the hostility to the impressionists when 
they first appeared on the scene. But none of these artists 
broke-with the tradition as the Picasso, Matisse School have 
done. Indeed, Constable was greatly indebted to the Dutch 
painters and to Richard Wilson, whom he adored this side 
idolatry. The French Impressionists, Manet in particular, 
were creative admirers of the old masters and showed it in 
their works. 

The cardinal sin of modernism is in trying to destroy the 
accumulated wisdom and experience of the past, without — 
which civilisation must perish, for it depends from age to age, 
not so much on temporary and changing political systems, as 
upon the isolated masterpiece which has indicated the way of 
truth, and moved men to emulate or to improve upon the 
genius of the forerunners. To place the moderns, as some 
critics and publicists do, in the category of the greatest 
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masters of the Renaissance and other epochs, is little short of 
blasphemy, for it momentarily obliterates the spirit of 
immortal work. 

In his monumental book, The History of Art, Elie Faure 
writes, ‘‘ The heroic soul of Greece was to ebb away through 
three wounds: the triumph of Sparta, the enrichment of 
Athens, and the reign of intellectualism. Sensibility is 
increased at the expense of moral energy, reason overflowed 
faith, enthusiasm was dulled through contact with the critical 
spirit. The philosophers, to whose development sculpture 
had contributed so much by giving life to ideas, were to deny 
their origin, laugh at the poets and at the artists, and dis- 
courage the sculptors through misleading their minds in the 
meanders of sophistry.’’ Appropriately entitled ‘“‘ The Dusk 
of Mankind,”’ the opening paragraph ‘to this chapter might 
well apply to the present crisis in art. We are suffering from 
the “ reign of intellectualism.” 

There are moments in history when certain leaders of 
opinion lose enthusiasm for what is noble and inspired, and 
plunge about for new sensations. If the twentieth century 
can be blamed for tolerating the worst of all, it must be excused 
to this extent. No century, if we take into consideration the 
vast multitudes involved, has suffered so terribly. No 
century, surely, has ever been more disillusioned. It has 
endured two world wars and two intervals of inconclusive 
peace, and universal social unrest. I do not doubt that 
modern art is, to a large extent, the result of the destruction 
and chaos of its time, and the general break-up of an order of 
society which held traditionally on its course from the 
Renaissance, at least, until the end of the nineteenth century. 
The French Revolution was an upheaval, but it did not 
destroy cultural standards fundamentally. The arts flourished 
in England as elsewhere and continuity was not broken. 

Persons of indecisive minds, even among the Royal 
Academicians themselves, take cover in the reflection that art 
must express its time. The spirit of great art is not concerned 
with temporal conditions or fashionable verdicts. The 
masterpiece embraces all time. It takes precisely what it 
wants from the best of the past and projects it into the future. 
Nor is it excusable for any artist to say that, living in an age so 
threatened with disaster and despair, he is entitled to express 
the hopeless cynicism which is part of the philosophy of 
modern painting. The moderns, instead of trying to show 
the way out of chaos by an appeal to beauty and to truth as 
they have been recognised by generations of men and women, 
have exploited the chaos and brought us nearer to the abyss. 

Is there no hope, then, for art? A great hope is that at 
last somebody in authority has spoken out and given.a lead 
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to the younger artists and to the public as a whole. I do not 
doubt that Sir Alfred Munnings’s condemnation of modern art 
will be regarded by posterity as an indication of 
a vital and timely change in initial values. The Ecole de 
Paris is dead. It is an encouraging fact that serious students 
are returning to the ideals of the great epochs in art and avoid- 
ing modernism like the plague it is. A new generation of 
critics will help forward another Renaissance. The vast 
majority of people are tired of this melancholy episode called 
modern art, which is the special “‘ privilege ’’ of a few remote 
minds. They are yearning for works that they can admire and 
understand. As William Morris said, “ Art will not grow and 
flourish, nay it will not long exist, unless it is shared by all 
people.” 


ADRIAN Bury. 


MALAYA REVISITED 
By Lorp MILveErRTOoN, G.C.M.G. 


URING the past three or four years so much has been 

written about Malaya in the daily Press as well as in 

weekly papers and monthly reviews that the possibility 
of adding anything of value might well seem to be remote. 
For anyone who knew the country well in the golden days 
before the War there is a double danger; either one tends 
to hark back nostalgically to a part which has perished, 
never to return, or to fall into the hasty judgments of the 
tourist of to-day. Perhaps, if the truth were known, even 
in the “ good old days ”’ a really acute and qualified observer 
would have detected beneath the surface of racial harmony 
and through the haze of prosperity signs of coming trouble. 
It was not reasonable to suppose that the Chinese would 
always remain indifferent to political power or that the 
Malays would be satisfied with the position of favoured 
political protégés in their own country while the chief 
avenues of economic power remained closed to them. To 
the writer's own knowledge, one such observant visitor 
remarked twenty-five years ago, ‘‘ Heaven help this country 
if ever the wind blows!’ The War precipitated a number 
of problems, but it is a mistake to assume that it originated 
them. The seeds of trouble had been sown long since. Let 
us then try and view the present position objectively. 

We know that the introduction of British suzerainty 
brought law and order into the Malay States; that the 
entrepét trade of Penang served Siam, Malaya and Sumatra 
alike and the central pivotal position of Singapore made it 
the clearing-house of the Far East. In less than 100 years 
it grew from being just a small island girt with swamps into 
the seventh seaport of the world. The agricultural and 
mineral wealth of Malaya attracted -settlers in scores of 
thousands from China, India, Ceylon and Java, and the 
amazing pace of prosperity outstripped all control. It was 
with difficulty that the administration dealt with the affairs 
of to-day and to-morrow. How could they find time to look 
into the farther future and see the problems, racial and 
economic, which such overflowing prosperity was creating for 
the coming generations ? 

Did no one realise that amid rubber and tin booms and 
all the other agricultural and mineral exploitation the one 
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factor that held the country firm on its course was the supreme 
power of British suzerainty and a just, competent and honest 
administration ? No doubt they did, but with equal lack 
of doubt no one foresaw what might happen if British power 
was seriously challenged, or how helpless and disunited such 
a challenge might leave its wards of yesterday. The British 
had faithfully adhered to their policy of training the Malay 
people to manage their own affairs, but there had been no 
sense of urgency in the task, nor had it been properly envisaged 
that. the affairs of Malaya had ceased to be solely the affairs 
of the Malays. Great alien forces had overrun the land 
economically. In agriculture and in mining, in trade and 
commerce, the Malays had been left behind. The industry, 
ability and enterprise of other races had entered into pos- 
session of what was theoretically the Malay inheritance. 
The creation of what is modern Malaya had been largely 
the work of immigrant races. The administration had been 
careful and solicitous of the political status of the Malays, 
had reserved for them a growing share of political power, 
but had apparently not envisaged a situation in which the 
Protecting Power would be withdrawn or defeated by hostile 
forces. 

The war came and Japan overran and conquered. Malaya. 
During the three years of her occupation every effort was made 
by the Japanese to undermine the loyalty of the Malays 
to their former British connection ; stunned by the blow and 
surprised by the disaster the Malays remained quiescent, but 
their true feelings were shown by the unalloyed joy of their 
welcome of the returning British forces in 1945. During those 
years of occupation there had always been guerrilla bands of 
Chinese encouraged, supplied and officered by the British, 
The Chinese, as national enemies of the Japanese, whose 
homeland had been over-run by them and had been at war 
with them long before their invasion of Malaya, had given 
more than tacit support to these guerrilla bands, regardless 
of their composition, which naturally comprised all sorts— 
' criminals and Communists—as well as genuine patriots. When 
Japan collapsed: in 1945 and the British re-occupied Malaya 
the problem of the guerrilla forces became one of the main 
difficulties of the peace. 

In the event they were not ruthlessly disarmed, but were. 
treated leniently as war allies. This attitude of the post-war 
administration is understandable and might have been, 
successful but for the fact that the guerrillas had no loyalty 
to Malaya as such. They were composed—apart from. the, 
criminal elements—of young men ignorant of world affairs 
and impregnated with the crudest Communist doctrines. 
e's believed that they had won the war and were entitled. 
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to loot as the reward of victory. Malaya was to them a 
conquered country—conquered by themselves and therefore 
their rightful prey. The bulk of the Chinese population of 
Malaya, glad that the war was over, wanted to return to their 
peaceful pursuit of trade, and were prepared to pay any 
necessary tribute to be allowed to do so. They were on the 
winning side and appreciated the fact and meant to stay on 
any side that was winning. 

Had the civil government, when re-established, been 
ready to take a sane, firm and sympathetic line, any trouble 
with guerrillas would have been kept within manageable 
limits. But first of all the notorious Malay Union proposals 
and the method adopted to force acquiescence from the 
Malay rulers upset the Malays and united them in angry 
protest from one end of Malaya to the other.. The British 
Government ultimately gave way before the storm and 
substituted for the Malay Union a federation of Malaya, 
pea ai, Poe former Federated Malay States, all the Un- 
federated Malay States, and the Straits Settlements of Penang 
and Malacca—in fact the whole peninsula except Singapore, 
which remained a separate Colony. The rights and status 
of the Malay Rulers and the identity of the several States was 
thus preserved and Malays have a clear majority in the 
legislature. Malayan citizenship can be acquired by birth or 
a minimum of 15 years’ residence and proof that Malaya is 
regarded as a permanent home. The Malays may be said to 
have been sore but satisfied. But what of the Chinese ? The 
Chinese, rapidly approaching parity of numbers with the 
Malays, had seen in the Malay Union proposals the clear and 
early prospect of political control to match their economic 
superiority. That has now disappeared ; and whereas before 
the Chinese were being given more than they expected, they 
felt that the revised proposals gave them less than they 
deserved. 

During the period 1945 to 1948 while all this was being 
settled, Malaya not only suffered from political mishandling. 
The administration itself was weak and arbitrary and out 
of touch with both the facts of the situation and the feelings 
of the races chiefly concerned. At the- beginning of 1948, 
when the growing guerrilla menace reached the stage of 
threatening the stability of law and order and of government 
itself, it became clear that the administration had the 
confidence of no one, European, Malay, Chinese or Indian. 
To-day, at the beginning of 1949, the picture is very different. 
Confidence in the administration is steadily growing and so 
far as Malaya itself is concerned public opinion again has 
faith in the policy and the ability of Government. e trust 
and support of the community could be completely re- 
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captured, but for one thing, and that is—or was until April 
13th—the complete lack of any indication of the future policy 
of Whitehall in relation to self-government. A feeling of deep 
uneasiness has pervaded Malaya. Beneath the smooth 
phrases about self-government was there any true appreciation 
of the facts—that the basis for self-government did not exist 
and could not exist until a solution had been found for the 
Malay-Chinese question, that an early withdrawal of the 
British from political control in Malaya would be a wanton 
breach of trust, an unworthy shirking of duty ? 

The uneasiness was very genuine and it affected all parts 
of public life, political and economic. Investors held off. 
Who would invest money in development of Malaya without 
some security for the future stability of government there? 
European business felt apprehensive, the Malays realised that 
for them it would mean an unequal struggle with the Chinese 
for hegemony, and the Chinese community, with one eye on 
the still serious menace of guerrillas and another on the 
advance of Communism in China and its threat in Indonesia, 
sat firmly on the fence waiting for an indication of where 
victory would lie. 

The Prime Minister’s statement came not a minute too 
soon. It was badly needed to restore confidence in the 
Malayan public and also to strengthen the hands of the 
Malayan Government. The statement is cautiously worded, 
but taken in conjunction with the same day’s debate in the 
House of Lords, where. the Government categorically accepted 
the five principles laid down by Viscount Swinton, it is fully 
adequate and should restore the confidence in our purpose 
which had been undermined by vague talk of self-government 
unqualified by the principles which have now been officially 
accepted. The fifth and last principle is specially significant— 
“ the pre-requisite of self-government is a capacity to govern.” 
A sigh of relief would go up from all the Colonial Service if the 
Prime Minister’s statement together with Viscount Swinton’s 
five principles could be circulated for their guidance through- 
out the Empire. It is precisely what the Service has prayed 
for, a definite statement of policy, agreed on by all parties, 
and nowhere is such a statement more opportune than in 
Malaya. The pity is that Hansard reaches so few people, 
and that the two statements, one in the House of Commons 
and the other in the House of Lords, need to be read together 
as they are complementary to each other. 

The present position regarding the guerrilla war in Malaya 
is that the joint police and military action is slowly but 
surely squeezing the life out of the rebel movement. Since 
about two-thirds of the country is still under jungle of 


swamp, the task is clearly one of immense natural difficulty, 
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and the natural difficulties are enhanced by the presence in 
scattered communities of upwards of 400,000 squatters, 
mostly Chinese and mostly neutral or sympathetic with the 
bandits. Universal registration and firm handling of suspected 
squatters are measures helping the authorities to make life 
impossible for the jungle bands. Many squatters are being 
held for repatriation to China, though here again there may 
be future difficulties raised by a Communist China to such 
action. There are encouraging signs that the guerrillas are 
running short of ammunition and the Chinese community in 
Malaya is slowly plucking up courage to resist demands for 
protection money. At one time large revenues must have 
accrued in this way to the bandits, even ’bus companies being 
forced to pay for the privilege of running unmolested and 
unimpeded by ambushes and hold-ups. On the main roads 
travelling is perceptibly safer and action has been taken to 
clear the bush bordering on the road at likely ambush points. 

But when all is said and done, though the morale of the 
planting and mining communities remains admirably high, 
the strain of living under conditions where all factories and 
houses of senior personnel have to be guarded, where the 
European managers and staff must all go about armed for 
their personal protection, is very great. So long as such 
precautions are necessary, it is impossible to say that the 
menace to law and order has been mastered. All that can 
be said to-day is that the Government has gained the upper 
hand and is tightening its grip on the situation. In such 
circumstances nothing succeeds like success; and the more 
likely complete and early suppression of the rebel Communists 
becomes, the greater will be the public support of Government 
and the sooner will their task be completed. It would be 
rash to make any prophecies, but it is safe to say that so long 
as Communism is rampantly aggressive in other countries 
of South-East Asia and the Far East so long will it be impos- 
sible for the Malayan Government to relax any of its 
precautions against disorder. 

Public attention has been so much concentrated on the 
armed aggression of bandit groups in Malaya that perhaps 
inadequate attention has been paid to other clouds on the 
horizon. For instance, the future of rubber for the peasant 
proprietor. The outlook is decidedly grim. American policy 
has depressed the price of natural rubber and little attention 
has been paid to its economic and political importance to 
Malaya. It has been pointed out but insufficiently empha- 
sised that about 14 million people there are directly dependent 
on it for a livelihood. The repercussions of a low price for 
rubber are felt throughout Malaya, and in present circum- 
stances the political repercussions of a fall in the price of 
2* 
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rubber might well be disastrous. . One pound of rubber now 
buys approximately one quarter of the rice, flour and sugar 
it did in 1940. Economic want breeds political extremism 
and American policy over synthetic rubber and _ stock- 
piling might well be adjusted to maintain a reasonable 
price for natural rubber in the interests of peace and 
order, for which the United States is making so many 
sacrifices in Europe. The problem is difficult enough anyway. 
The indications are that, where natural rubber and synthetic 
are freely competitive, manufacturers tend to display a 
preference for synthetic with guaranteed physical specifica- 
tions. Every effort must be made to bring the natural 
rubber industry up to a high degree of efficiency. Admittedly, 
the few big groups are doing this and by highly scientific 
organisation can view the future with equanimity. But 
what of the smallholder who cannot command the skill and 
scientific equipment to produce a consistently high grade 
to compete with his synthetic rival! - 

Efforts are being made to diversify the economy of Malaya ; 
but for that purpose heavy capital investment will be necessary 
and to attract such investment there must be public confi- 
dence in the future administration of the country. Problems 
of trade with Indonesia, which means so much to Singapore, 
are beginning to cause anxiety. British interests are deeply 
concerned with Dutch and Indonesian policy. 

The whole future of Malaya, the possibility of peace and 
prosperity and of ultimate self-government, depends upon the 
possibility of Malayanising the Chinese community. It is 
no use now crying over spilt milk, or reflecting upon the 
mistake of allowing such an overwhelming influx of foreigners, 
alien in thought and tradition, without any consistently 
pursued policy of training at least their children to be citizens 
of their adopted country. The Chinese immigrants all come 
from the three Southern maritime provinces of Fukien, 
Kwangtung and Kwangsai. They were largely uneducated 
labourers and petty tradesmen without cultural elements, 
and were impregnated with the Secret Society complex. 
Triad Societies date back in Chinese history to antiquity, 
and in the brief modern history of Malaya their operations 
have been a ceaseless cause of trouble. Their activities 
varied from mutual welfare organisations to organisations 
for extortion, monopoly and murder. The antagonism in 
recent times of Triad groups and Communist organisations 
has been largely the struggle of competing racketeers, com- 
peting for the control of their community. 

The idea of extorting protection money is no new thing 
and is not an innovation introduced by the guerrillas of 
to-day. The various Chinese communities of Malaya have 
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always looked to China for their educational inspiration, and 
in modern times with their own schools and imported 
vernacular teachers they have been entirely under the influence 
of the new Chinese Nationalism. The Kuomintang in China 
has always aimed at controlling all Chinese educational 
organisations abroad and there is little doubt that a Com- 
munist Government in China would follow the same course 
even more insistently. Even though immigration be stopped 
and foreign political organisation successfully banned—in 
themselves difficult achievements—there will still remain the 
difficulty of educating the next generation. 

One is driven to the conclusion that the only hope lies 
in the speedy insistence upon education in English and upon 
English ideals of citizenship being made the basis of 
instruction. Such a policy has only to be stated for its 
immense difficulty of implementation to become clear. What 
is the attitude of the Malays likely to be towards such a 
policy ? Is the corollary not likely to be a similar educational 
background for them too? And can one not anticipate a 
very natural resistance to this supression of their own lan- 
guage or its relegation to a secondary position? One has 
to bear in mind that the Chinese have a racial pride unequalled 
in the world and in their hearts despise all other races. They 
have never been under Malay rule and do not intend to be. 
There has not been any general whole-hearted disapprobation 
of the present outbreak of banditry amongst the bulk of the 
Chinese population. Many of China’s leaders have in the 
past attained to power by this route, and perhaps this realisa- 
tion has contributed to the almost neutral attitude of the 
Chinese community in the existing disorders. 

It is true that some of the leading Chinese have recently 
with great courage come into the open on the side of law and 
order and that there is a movement towards rapprochement 
with the leading Malays. But that alone will not and cannot 
alter the basic facts stated above. Many of the Malay leaders 
of to-day are men of some vision and ability and they see 
as clearly as anyone else the vital necessity of discovering 
a way whereby the two races may grow up together in amity 
as citizens of the same country. The most anxious thought 
is being given to this most intractable problem and yet the 
answer is not in sight. If harder times come to Malaya and 
economic stresses develop, the racial difficulties cannot but 
be intensified. It is useless now to talk of time producing 
a harmony which is not now conceivable. Time is not on 
our side and events are moving too fast in South-East Asia, 
as elsewhere, for a twenty- or thirty-year policy to be in 
itself or by itself a solution. 

The problem we have set ourselves in Malaya is thus the 
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most difficult and the most urgent in our imperial history. 
Malay nationalism has developed apace in the past few years. 
It is conscious and critical, and its leading exponents have 
lost that implicit faith in the British Government which 
was once so distinctive of their approach to all questions. 
The Malays have stood by the Government in present troubles, 
and when they are over there will be 100,000 Malays trained 
in some measure to arms. They are likely to ask the Chinese 
community what contribution it made to the final triumph 
of law and order, just as the Chinese accused the Malays of 
doing little to hamper the Japanese during the War. We have, 
amongst other unsolicited gifts, presented Malaya with that 
unhallowed totem of Western democracy—the ballot-box. 
In older times, when the rash opening of Pandora’s box let 
loose so many misfortunes on mankind, hope at least remained. 
The ballot-box contains no hope of help in solving a racial 
question. 

The intervention of Whitehall in Malayan affairs between 
1945 and 1948 was a disastrous series of mistakes which 
aggravated what would in any case have been a difficult 
period of adjustment. It is permissible to hope that the 
present administration may be left free to rebuild public 
confidence to find a way of enlisting the good-will of all local 
communities in support of British leadership out of the 
present emergency. In the end only a high degree of states- 
manship, manifested consistently over, say, the next ten 
years by the leaders of the European, Malay and Chinese 
communities, can save Malaya from disruption—and, ‘added 
to this, a real understanding in London of the difficulties 
involved and an unambiguous and generous support of those 
concerned with their solution. There is a genuine and wide- 
spread feeling that neither in financial assistance nor in 
sympathetic appreciation has the British Government shown 
an adequate generosity. Rightly or wrongly, the feeling in 
Malaya is that the importance of its past and present contri- 
bution to the Imperial economy, especially as a dollar-earner, 
has not been given its true weight. 


MILVERTON. 


THE FIVE CROWNS OF GERMANY 
By Ian Corvin 


HE search for stability in Western Germany led the 

British and American military governors to spur on the 

lawyers of Bonn and urge the Land premiers of the eleven 
western provinces towards a constitution. Unless the new 
German State is ably formed, it will not produce economic 
stability ; but it must not be overpowerful in its own 
sphere, lest it embark on a centralising course and end up in 
power politics. Such have been the guiding thoughts that have 
brought the western republic slowly into being with a number 
of safeguards for the provinces that compose it and for the 
Allies, who will always want to control it remotely in certain 
vital aspects, even if they withdraw upon the Ruhr and content 
themselves with watching over the blast furnaces and the 
machine shops. 

Can a constitution ever work, if it is begotten of such 
conflicting ideas? There have been many grumbles from the 
Allies that the federal or provincial spirit has not been 
evincing itself strongly enough against the centralists. The 
Americans particularly believed that by forming new States 
and offering them wide powers, a new local patriotism would 
spring into health begotten of self-interest. If the opposite 
has occurred between 1945 and 1949, we must seek the causes 
in ignorance of the forces of tradition. 

Those who rebuke the Germans for failing to engender a 
federal conscience should remember that when the Allies 
came to Germany, they found her with certain well-defined 
historical provinces that had been overborne by the Nazi 
Ministry of the Interior and could be called to life again. 
There were Wiirttemberg, Bavaria, Hess, The Rhine Province, 
Baden, Hessen, Hanover, Saxony, Thuringia, Brandenburg 
and Mecklenburg, to mention the main regions. Yet apart 
from Bavaria, left entire by the American military govern- 
ment, and the provinces administered by the Soviet Union 
which have been left (except where annexed to Poland) with 
their historical boundaries, there was wilful mutilation by the 
Western Allies of those unities that offered a stable provin- 
cialism. The ancient dukedom, and more recent kingdom, of 
Wiirttemberg was reft in two. Part was joined to a new State 
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of Gross Hessen by the American military government, and 
part to a severed Baden, while the French entirely recast their 
zone of occupation, canalising the boundaries between States 
to run from north-east to south-west, so that commerce with 
France might become easier than with neighbouring towns. 
The British revived Hanover, then called it Nether Saxony, 
and formed the new State of North-Rhine Westphalia round 
the Ruhr. It was more difficult for them to find a desirable 
historical form to revert to, as Prussia—the State dissolved by 
decree of March, 1947—sprawled across what are now the 
British and Soviet zones of Germany, and there could be no 
question in Allied minds of reviving that. Yet the tendency 
in Western Germany has been definitely not to revive the 
provinces in their traditional forms while expecting federalism 
to root itself in new forms that are economically and 
administratively unsound. 

The second mistake of the Western Allies has been to 
predetermine the nature of the constitutions of these States. 
In writing the constitution of Greater Hessen, for instance, it 
was declared by the German lawyers appointed to do so that 
the State was a republic, and that members of the former 
reigning house of Hesse-Darmstadt might not be admitted to 
cabinet rank. This constitution was accepted by plebiscite— 
that is to say—in reality by the party leaders, for the ordinary 
German citizen had neither the leisure nor the discrimination 
to form a solid opinion on the merits of the paper constitution. 
In Bavaria, an historical entity still, the traditional monarchist 
party began to sprout after the war, until in May, 1946, it was 
proscribed by the American military government—rather 
against its own better judgment—on orders from Washington. 
There had been complaints from the Soviet Union against the 
fostering of “‘ reactionary monarchism ”’ in Western Germany, 
and the precarious tenure of the Western Allies in Berlin made 
it seem wise then to lay the agitation of the German Com- 
munist Press. These interventions show that it was in 
republicanism that the Allies sought the repose of Germany. 
To have set up the small monarchies of Germany would have 
been to put the clock back further still. You cannot put the 
clock back, history has shown ; it has yet to be seen whether, 
if it is moving backwards itself, the hands can be stopped by 
Allied decree. 

What chances have the monarchists in Germany to-day ? 
There are five fairly well-defined areas, in each of which a 
monarch, or sole head of state established on the hereditary 
principle, would have a chance of bringing political and social 
stability to his realm. These are Bavaria, Baden, Wiirttem- 
berg, Hessen, Hanover. Crown Prince Rupprecht has a 
political record of enmity to the Nazis, and of simplicity and 
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wisdom that has endeared the House of Wittelsbach to the 
Bavarian people. The House of Wiirttemberg has the same 
strong roots in Swabia; the Markgraf of Baden is an earnest 
man deeply interested in education. The House of Hesse- 
Darmstadt is free from objection ; but Prince Philip of Hess 
(Kurhessen) bears the stigma of his courier work for Hitler. 
The House of Cumberland in Brunswick, with its pretensions 
to the crown of Hanover, is also not immaculate, the present 
Duke having believed in the Nazi Party in the early ’thirties, 
when Hitler was playing off the Guelph against the Hohen- 
zollern in his pretence of restoring the monarchy. 

Each of these families has raised its eyes to the crown or 
coronet of its forefathers, with more dignity than ambition, 
because the times do not seem propitious, nor the Allies 
friendly to restoration. There is an intellectual tide still 
swirling incoherently against the monarchies of the world, 
for all the advantages they offer to people deluded by false 
democracy. 

That-is not the whole story. No doubt, if the old kingdoms 
of Germany had lain in the simple pattern that I have 
indicated, there would have been by now a more earnest 
movement for a restoration. Just as it overtopped them in 
the second Reich, the House of Hohenzollern is an obstacle 
to-day to a system of small monarchies. Driven out of its 
domains in Eastern Germany by the Soviet Union, its 
territorial claims in the west would be inextricably confused 
with those of Hanover. Whether Prussia will ever be formed 
again is beyond human sagacity to discern. It is certain that 
once the monarchial idea grows, the Hohenzollerns will find 
not only traditional adherents, but also those who believe in 
the unifying power of the crown—in other words, centralisa- 
tion. The virtues of the crown are diverse: what is in the 
United Kingdom and the Commonwealth an ineffable boon 
might seem to be a fault in Germany, if it restored to that 
country the truculent cohesion it has but lately lost. 

At this moment there is a lengthy altercation between 
those Germans who believe rigidly in primogeniture and whose 
personal loyalties are to the Hohenzollerns, and the more 
enlightened monarchists in Germany who have studied the 
history of England and realised that the tree is greater than 
any one branch and the idea more important than the person 
chosen to embody it. These latter favour a younger Prince, 
Frederick of Prussia, who spent the war in England and is 
consequently not quite so acceptable to the stiffer monarchists. 
There is no obvious choice which would either by marriage or 
betrothal unite the Houses of Hohenzollern and Brunswick in 
a sizable kingdom, and so while Germany remains divided 
and unable to decide her own domestic forms in this essential 
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matter, there is little chance of her receiving the benefits of a 
settled Protestant monarchy. 

The South, however, is still open to such change: there 
are no imponderables in Bavaria, nor in Wiirttemberg, nor in 
Baden, except for newly imposed provincial frontiers that cut 
across their ancient boundaries. France, despite her republican 
bias, would see in the two southern monarchies a way of 
influencing German affairs by more subtle means than those 
laid down in the Potsdam Agreement. The policy of Richelieu 
could be revived. America might be reconciled to accepting 
them ; the Republican Party of the United States has studied 
the German monarchist problem with some sympathy. The 
British military government probably considers that if a mon- 
archy could be achieved by the will of the people, it would have 
a healthy and stabilising influence on German life; but it can- 
not avow such opinions, because it represents a Socialist 
Government. 

The curious compromise within the Commonwealth 
reached in the London conference of Empire Prime Ministers, 
whereby India remains within the Commonwealth as a 
republic and still acknowledges the King as its head, gives a 
pointer to the Bavarian monarchists. Why should they not 
obtain a monarchy within a republic? If the restrictive 
American decree against the Bavarian monarchist party is 
removed, we may see its importance growing rapidly. The 
Soviets will always frown on it, because the ancient idea that 
monarchy embodies is as dangerous to the Soviet system as 
Communism has been to Europe in the past. The monarchy 
argues a settled way of life: the loud, turbulent and destructive 
forces that seek to assert themselves through Communism or 
National-Socialism would find it harder to make headway 
against an order established in a crown. 


IAN COLVIN. 
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RUSSIA AND THE ATLANTIC POWERS 
By EDWARD CRANKSHAW 


HE popular question of the day is whether the Kremlin 

has undergone a change of heart or whether the lifting 

of the Berlin blockade is simply a tactical manceuvre in 
the so-called cold war. No question could be more irrelevant ; 
few could more sharply reveal a deficient understanding of the 
Bolshevik position. 

For as long as they are Marxist-Leninists, the Bolshevik 
leaders can never undergo a change of heart, and everything 
they do must be seen as a tactical manceuvre in the struggle 
between capitalism and the advancing proletariat, which is 
the real cold war. In other words, we may think of a change 
of heart only as synonymous with the surrender of the whole 
Bolshevik position in both foreign and domestic policy. 
Sooner or later, unless Marx is proved by time to have been 
a major prophet and the vessel of enlightenment and truth, 
the Russians will be compelled to change their present outlook. 
Then, and not before, we shall be able to say that the Kremlin 
has undergone a change of heart. But this may not happen 
for a very long time indeed, and meanwhile we have to live 
with Soviet Russia—unless we propose to throw down the 
Bolsheviks by force. : 

This means that we have to get what value we can from 
tactical manoeuvres which may be temporarily favourable to 
us. Plainly a Soviet manceuvre involving a retreat is more 
favourable to us than one involving an advance; and the 
fact that the retreat is ordered only with an eye to ultimate 
advance should not be allowed to obscure its immediate 
reality. Intentions, too, are less telling than deeds, and to 
some retreats there is no end. In face of the Soviet Union 
to-day we find ourselves in so chastened a mood that we 
refuse to believe the evidence of our eyes. Our cautious 
attitude towards the Berlin capitulation is the symptom of an 
ignorant defeatism which is even more dangerous than over- 
confidence. 

Once it is accepted that a real change of heart on the part 
of the Bolsheviks cannot occur until Bolshevism is rejected, 
or at least modified out of existence, we are free to attend to 
realities. The immediate reality is that in Berlin the Kremlin 
has retreated, while at the same time displaying a conciliatory 
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attitude elsewhere. The real question, then, is what is the 
cause of this tactical retreat and what does the Kremlin hope 
to gain from it ? 

We speak too often of Soviet tactics as devices that change 
with the moon. The opposition between the underlying 
offensive spirit and the devious expedients developed on the 
march to the ultimate goal is thoughtlessly accepted as an 
opposition between the real and the sham. But surely we 
confuse our categories: the real, for all practical purposes, is 
what actually happens ; the sham is the unfulfilled intention, 
If, for example, I plan to murder an acquaintance and choose 
a method which entails patient waiting until certain propitious 
circumstances arise, and if those circumstances do not arise 
before one or other of us has died naturally, surely the reality 
of the situation from the victim’s point of view is that he is 
not murdered. Similarly, the long-range motives behind the 
actions of the Soviet Government, based as they are on the 
preposterous conception of the inevitable victory of the 
global proletariat, are, except in so far as they help to explain 
the actions, the merest shadows of reality compared with the 
actions themselves. Thus it is well within the bounds of 
possibility for the Soviet Government to determine that its 
final ambitions will be most certainly and efficiently realised 
by the careful husbanding of peace and goodwill for a period 
of twenty years. What then would be the reality? The 
substance of peace or the shadow of ultimate conflict ? The 
point to be made is that the execution of a tactical manceuvre 
within the Marxist canon might very well be as productive 
of immediate good as a genuine change of heart. Thus, when 
speaking of the Berlin affair as a tactical manceuvre, we must 
not dismiss it as meaningless and fleeting. Bolsheviks, like 
the rest of us, do not make tactical manceuvres in a backward 
direction unless they feel they have to; and the particular 
manoeuvre of which this forms the most obviously striking 
part need not necessarily be fleeting: it may be designed to 
cover a long time. 

It is unlikely that any one cut-and-dried motive lies 
behind the Malik overture. The simplest human actions may 
usually be traced to a multiplicity of motives, and the Russians — 
are born chess-players. It is no doubt true to say that the 
desire to check the rigid partitioning of Germany and the 
restoration of the Ruhr in the anti-Soviet interest is an 
urgent motive behind the demand for the Paris conference, 
which could only follow the lifting of the Berlin blockade. 
But to suggest that this, or anything else, is the only motive 
is to over-simplify quite recklessly. The Bolsheviks are 
accustomed to fighting their battles on a broader field than 
that, and we should dispose ourselves accordingly. é 
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It is fruitless to speculate on what they are up to now 
without a fairly clear idea of what they have been up to 
during the past three years. To hear people talk, one would 
think that from day to day Mr. Stalin has been trying to 
conquer the world—though at precisely what moment the 
statesman whose chief characteristic has been a genius 
for saving his own skin and his country’s identity is supposed 
to have turned his character inside out and gone over to the 
offensive, nobody seems able to determine. If a man of 
Stalin’s practicality ever allows himself time off for day- 
dreaming, doubtless the Lord of All Russia dreams of a 
Moscow-dominated planet ; but that consummation is not for 
him, and when he wakes up he returns to his daily chore of 
thinking up ways and means of keeping Bolshevik Moscow on 
the map at all. 

This calls for a ruthless and unremitting struggle with 
the Russian people, whose most deeply-rooted characteristics, 
even in those who think of themselves as model Communists, 
are hopelessly at odds with the conception of a modern, 
closely organised and industrialised state ; it calls also, as 
Stalin must see it, for a ruthless and unremitting struggle 
with the “ Capitalist encirclement’ which, willy-nilly, is 
committed to a struggle to the death with the base and head- 
— of the world proletariat. Every day in half a hundred 

ifferent ways Stalin and his colleagues are faced with the 
task of reconciling the demands of their long-range objectives 
with the day-to-day survival of the U.S.S.R. They do not 
always succeed in this task. Now, for example, they will find 
themselves committed to contradictory policies, such as 
seeking trade with the West while simultaneously sabotaging 
Western production, or supplying with oil and war-like 
minerals the military machine which, next year, is to batter 
down their barricades. Now short-term needs and long-term 
policies work merrily together, as when, after the recent war, 
the Sovietisation of Eastern Europe for a time appeared to 
satisfy the needs of both Soviet security and the advance of 
international Communism. Sometimes, however, a choice has 
to be made, as in 1925, when, to keep the Soviet Union on its 
ees, the world proletariat had to be thrown to the capitalist 
wolves, 

Even those who disagree with the emphasis here placed 
on‘the Marxist-Leninist thesis as the dominating factor of 
Soviet policy and who maintain that what we have to deal 
with is a purely nationalist imperialism disguised in missionary 
vestments—even these must surely recognise the inevitable 
dualism in Soviet policy. For if the Kremlin’s objective is in 
fact world domination in the Prussian sense, then the conflict 
between the short-term needs of a country barely able to run 
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itself, much less conquer the world, and the long-term plans of 
megalomaniac schemers must be no less real than the conflict 
between the immediate needs of Soviet survival and the long- 
range demands of world revolution. 

In any case, world conquest, even in its elementary stages, 
involves conflict with the U.S.A. In the military sense, how 
is a backward and ravaged country with a steel production 
of 20 million tons a year, rising by 1960 to 60 million at the 
most optimistic estimate, to contemplate fighting an offensive 
war against the most advanced and well-equipped country in 
the world with a current steel production of more than 
80 million tons? (That question leaves out of account 
entirely the atom-bomb, which, once the fact of its existence 
has at last penetrated into our desperately resisting conscious- 
ness, may well put a stop not only to all speculations of this 
kind, but also to all our present lines of thought, in Russia as 
well as elsewhere.) And if the answer is that the Kremlin 
hopes by the judicious employment of a Communist Fifth 
Column to cut out the need for formal military adventures, 
what use, in any measurable future, would Communism in 
America be to it ? If Moscow cannot control the Communists 
of the Balkans, how can it hope to control a Communist 
government in Washington? This sort of consideration has 
a lunatic ring. It is forced upon us not by commonsense, 
nor, surely, by Moscow, but by the strongest, richest, most 
technically advanced people in the world, who have allowed 
themselves to be hypnotised by the metallic bluff of the most 
disciplined statesmen of the world with little but an iron nerve 
to sustain them. 

As the war came to an end the Politburo in Moscow had to 
make a great decision. They had to decide (and here is a 
perfect examplé of the duality which haunts their days), 
between on the one hand asking for help from the West, 
thereby disclosing the extremity of their country’s exhaustion 
and inviting Western interference with their plans for Eastern 
Europe, and on the other hand using their hard-won military 
prestige to exploit the classical revolutionary situation in 
Eastern Europe, thus building up a broad defensive zone, 
seizing the opportunity to achieve certain immemorial Russian 
ambitions (control of the lower Danube, enlargement of their 
Baltic outlet, dominating Persia and Greece, and, perhaps, 
controlling the Dardanelles), and forwarding the march of 
Communism. For one reason and another, among them a 
belief in the imminence of an American slump, they chose the 
second course, which was the hard course—how hard only 
those with some knowledge of Russia’s desperate need for 
Western aid can begin to imagine. For two years, backed by 
the menace of the Red Army, the Kremlin made hay; but 
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‘simultaneous announcement of the Truman doctrine in the 


spring of 1947, it was clear that the threat of Soviet power had 
achieved all it was likely to achieve in Europe. Eastern 
Germany had been gutted, Eastern Europe had been 
subordinated to Moscow. The Baltic foothold had been 
increased and control of the lower Danube secured. On the 
other hand, the Persian. adventure had been immediately 
repulsed, the Greek affair had not gone well, and the Straits 
were as far away as ever. To set against these failures was the 
Far Eastern forest fire, now beginning to burn strongly. 

Thus, faced with the evident determination of the West 
to meet force with force, and having already achieved a good 
deal, a change of tactics was indicated: the Red Army, 
first in the guise of liberators, then as occupying troops, had 
done its part: it was now up to the Communist Party to 
consolidate those gains and, where possible, extend them 
by more subtle methods. It seems probable that from the 
Moscow Conference right up to the moment of refusal to 
co-operate in the Marshall Plan, the Kremlin was divided on 
a question of expediency: whether to come to terms with 
the West, devoting all its energies to internal development, 
or whether, at some cost to its own internal recovery, to 
embarrass the recovery of Western Europe and, above all, 
the exploitation of the Ruhr. But the decision was finally 
made. Mr. Molotov took flight from Paris, words of menace 
on his lips; the Cominform was inaugurated by the late 
Mr. Zhdanov, well known as an inveterate and intransigeant 
Marxist with a rooted conviction in the efficacy of power- 
supported threats and a temperamental addiction to striking 
before the iron was hot. 

The immediate objective of the Kremlin was to prevent 
the success of E.R.P.—if only to preclude the possibility of 
ungrateful satellites making comparisons between the dollar 
and the rouble, between Detroit and Sverdlovsk, always to 
the disadvantage of the latter. Of course there were other, 
longer-range reasons for this attack: the Soviet Union had 
cut off not only herself but also her satellites from the bitter- 
sweet comforts of American aid, partly because of her faith 
in an imminent slump, partly from Muscovite pride, which is 
unbridled. She could do nothing about the pride; but she 
could do her level best to accelerate the slump and to sow 
dissension among the E.R.P. Powers. This, by various means, 
she proceeded to do, at the same time pulling in Czecho- 
slovakia with her highly-developed industries—a Czecho- 
slovakia, like Poland, which came half-way to meet the 
Communists out of fear of a resurgent Germany. 

But although during the years between Yalta and the 
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Marshall Plan the Soviet Union had made hay, the crop was 
proving nothing like so good as it should have been. There 
were troubles in the satellite countries. In Yugoslavia there 
was serious trouble. Mr. Zhdanov spoke his habitual threats 
while ostentatiously polishing his revolver; but nothing 
happened. At the same time the West appeared to be making 
ground. Above all, the prospect of a permanently divided 
Germany, with the Ruhr firmly embedded in the capitalist 
economy, now loomed close at hand. Worse still, at some stage 
during 1948 the integration of Eastern European economy 
with the economy of the U.S.S.R. must have begun to look 
like being more of a liability than an asset : the Czech indus- 
tries, for example, could not work without raw materials, 
which the Soviet Union could not spare (hence the Soviet 
gold loan to enable the Czechs to buy raw materials from the 
West, arranged at the end of the year). 

So far, and granted the premises briefly sketched above, 
we are on fairly safe ground: in sacrificing their short-term 
needs to their medium-term objectives the Russians, at some 
stage, miscalculated: they went too far. The West was 
estranged, on guard, and growing rapidly in strength; 
Germany was on the verge of final partitioning, with the 
Ruhr quite outside Soviet control; difficulties were steadily — 
. accumulating in the satellite States, which, moreover, were 
proving to be fairly useless from the Soviet economic point 
of view; and all the time the Soviet economy, to say 
nothing of the morale of the Soviet people, was suffering from 
lack of goods which only the West, directly or indirectly, 
could supply. 

This was the position, more or less, when the Kremlin 
came down with the Berlin blockade. Behind this bizarre 
action the motive may have been one of two alternatives: 
either the Politburo thought it could weaken the West, 
confuse it, divide it and irreparably lower its prestige by 
driving the Western Allies out of Berlin (a victory calculated 
to stimulate Communism all over Germany and exhibit 
Moscow to the German people and anyone else who happened 
to be watching as stronger than Washington, Paris and 
London combined) ; or else it wanted to force the Western 
allies into new conversations on the highest level, during the 
course of which a new line of policy might be worked out. 
In fact the two motives were probably mixed. But the 
Western Powers, perhaps for the wrong reasons, did the right 
thing and refused to be intimidated by this gesture, leaving 
the Russians high and dry. They did not even get their 
conversations: the Western Foreign Ministers stayed at 
home and sent their subordinates to negotiate with Mr. Stalin. 
One thing may be said with certainty : and that is that nobody 
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in the Kremlin, when the Berlin adventure was started, had 
the least intention of focussing the East-West conflict in 
all its multifarious aspects on to this small, vulnerable and 
irrelevant point on the map: nothing could be more out of 
character. But, once started, there was no room for 
manoeuvre: it was forward or reverse. The only hope for 
Moscow was the break-down of the winter air-lift. That 
hope was not fulfilled ; and so here we are to-day, with the 
Western allies in a very much stronger position than they 
were last June and with all the Soviet troubles nearly twelve 
months older. 

The Russians have retreated from Berlin, and people 
find it almost impossible to believe their eyes. Where, they 
ask, is the catch? But on the face of it, there need be no 
catch at all. At best we are in for a period of all round 
déente, a return on the part of the Kremlin to a modified 
form of the 14th Party Congress line—Socialism in One Coun- 
try—and trade with all the world. Signs that this may be 
Stalin’s intention were discussed in the March issue of this 
Review. At worst the Kremlin is seeking, through the 
sounding board of the Foreign Ministers’ Conference, to prove 
to the world and Germany that it alone has the interests of 
a united Germany at heart and to prove to the world and 
Eastern Europe that it alone is the champion of peace. 
But it is hard to see the value of such a demonstration unless 
either to cover some sort of a retreat, a retreat to be seen as a 
temporary shedding of the load, or else to cover a “ preven- 
tive’ war on the West, which is the last thing the Kremlin 
can afford or desire. It may be that all the Kremlin desires 
is the resumption of trade between East and West Germany. 
It is far more likely that what it wants is the resumption 
of trade between East and West Europe, and that it is pre- 
pared to go to some lengths to get it. 

Very soon we shall see. The one reality at the time of 
writing is that the West has got its way in the matter of 
Berlin. What can happen once can happen again. But the 
sort of mentality which immediately decides that if the 
Kremlin releases its pressure on Europe this can only be 
because it has decided to give all its energies to the Far East 
will not help us to get our way ever. The Far Eastern 
situation is favourable to the Soviet Union in so far as it is 
unfavourable to the West. But to credit the Russians with 
the authorship of an earthquake which would sooner or later 
have occurred in some similar form even if Marx had never 
been born, is no less defeatist than to credit them with the 
power to ride the resultant whirlwind to their own immediate 
advantage. 

EDWARD CRANKSHAW. 


AMERICA AND THE FAR EAST 
By DENyYs SMITH 


NY pleasure which may be felt in America at the 

changed aspect of the cold war in Europe is tempered 

by events in the Far East. In Europe, thanks to the 
Marshall Plan and the North Atlantic Pact, a Western 
power vacuum is being filled. In the Far East one is being 
created. It is now over two years ago since President Truman 
told Congress that America “‘ must support free peoples who 
are resisting attempted subjugation by armed minorities or 
by outside pressure’ and started the train of events which 
has checked the Communist tide in Greece and Turkey, in 
Italy and France, and in Western Germany. But in Asia 
that tide is at the flood, and America watches with a sense 
of complete frustration as it sweeps away the foundations 
on which her Far Eastern policy has been based not only for 
two years but for half a century. 

In September, 1899, an American Secretary of State, 
John Hay, formulated an American policy towards China 
known as the Open Door, which became second in importance 
only to the Monroe Doctrine. There was then a danger lest 
China, weakened by the war with Japan of 1894-1895, would 
become the happy hunting ground of the Great Powers 
bent on acquiring special economic privileges, territorial 
concessions and spheres of influence. Hay sent letters to 
American diplomatic representatives in St. Petersburg, Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin, Rome and Tokio asking them to obtain 
assurances that American trade and commerce with China 
would not be hampered. The United States, he insisted, 
expected that all her rights and privileges guaranteed under 
her existing treaties with China would be respected. But if 
treaty rights with China were to be respected then China, 
too, must be respected. The Open Door policy, by extension, 
became a policy of preserving the sovereignty, independence 
and the territorial and administrative integrity of China. 

The Monroe Doctrine defined America’s attitude towards 
Europe, and the Open Door her position in the Far East; 
but nevertheless the two policies have some things in common. 
Both were evoked in part by Russian expansionist aims, 
and both had their origin in a British suggestion. Before 
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he became Secretary of State, John Hay was American 
Minister in London, and was familiar with the British Govern- 
ment’s desire for joint action to preserve commercial oppor- 
tunities in China. But just as George Canning’s proposal 
for a joint declaration against interference in the. New World 
by the Holy Alliance Powers was rejected in favour of a simple 
American declaration, so was the later British suggestion for 
a joint declaration on China. Through the strange irony of 
history the popular American view has often been that 
Britain was the country against which both policies were 
chiefly directed. 

American opposition to Japanese violations of the Open 
Door policy led finally to the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbour. Before that, in 1929, a threatened Russian viola- 
tion of this policy in Manchuria led to a sharp exchange of 
notes between the American Secretary of State, Mr. Stimson, 
and M. Litvinoff. Still earlier, in furtherance of this policy, 
America, in 1922, entered the Nine Power Treaty, the first 
regionalistic association outside the Western hemisphere 
which she had ever joined since Washington’s Farewell 
Address till the North Atlantic Pact was negotiated. The 
Monroe Doctrine and the Open Door were the warp and woof 
of American foreign policy. Now the Open Door is being 
slammed and America’s main pre-occupation seems to be 
how not to get her fingers caught. It is little wonder, as an 
era in the Far East comes to an end with nothing more 
heroic than a whimper, that Americans are asking how it 
happened, who was to blame and what is to be done next. 

The Administration consider that the Chinese National 
Government is now beyond salvation. Further aid - from 
America would merely be wasted. It is this conclusion even 
more than the Communist drive south from the Yangtse 
which has caused the shock. In the past American popular 
admiration for China has been one of those psychopathic 
phenomena which make one wonder whether the politicians’ 
well-worn platitude about the need for mutual understanding 
between nations is not the very opposite of the truth. China 
was too distant and too different to be irritating in the sense 
that Britain was irritating. As it was viewed through a 
tosy haze across the Pacific, it became endowed with all the 
virtues. A complete lack of knowledge of Chinese conditions 
was combined with a warm and sentimental attachment for 
anything Chinese. Returning missionaries, speaking nos- 
talgically of their former flocks, helped these emotions to grow. 
Chinese art and culture were admired, if only because they 
were not European. Diplomatically, praise for China was a 
useful stick with which to beat the British. There was happy 
China on the one side and oppressed India on the other. 
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The American public entered with crusading zeal into the 
campaign against foreign concessions and British Imperialism, 
symbolised by Hong Kong (which Roosevelt once told Stalin, 
of all people, should go back to the Chinese). There was 
admiration too for the long struggle of China under the leader- 
ship of Chiang Kai-Chek against Japan. Chiang Kai-Chek’s 
China was easily the most popular of the Allies during the 
the War and every mention of China when President Roosevelt 
addressed Congress evoked loud and prolonged applause. 
Chinese criticism of British military policy in Burma was 
accepted at its face value, and there are probably Americans 
convinced to this day that Britain preferred an unsuccessful 
Burma campaign to accepting the use of several proffered 
Chinese divisions because she did not wish free China to gain 
credit for helping liberate her Asiatic neighbour, British 
Burma, 


But if some of the past praise lavished on China and her ~ 


leaders. was a trifle nauseating, the blame now being heaped 
on those same leaders when they are down and nearly out 
is even more so. It is a little like the sudden discovery after 
Munich that the Czech Government was reprehensibly to 
blame for losing the Sudeten because it had antagonised its 
German minority instead of winning their co-operation. 
Or, in the aphorism of the American Prize Ring, ‘“‘ If he wins, 
he’s a hero; if he loses, he’s a bum.” - 

The change in feeling started slowly after Pearl Harbour 
as increasing numbers of Americans learned to their surprise 
that the people of China were Chinese. Greater understanding 
and increased association did not lead to greater admiration : 
on the contrary. The dispute between General Stillwell and 
Chiang Kai-Chek fortified the stream of criticism. As more 
and more blame was heaped upon the Nationalist Government, 
their Communist opponents, through a natural reaction, 
began to appear in a better and better light till many Ameri- 
cans became convinced that they were not the nasty kind 
of Communists but just “ agrarian reformers’’; and the only 
Chinese who were really fighting the Japs. This was before 
anyone had heard of Communist General Mao’s statement, 
“The war between China and Japan is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the development of our party. Our determined 
policy is 70 per cent. self-development, 20 per cent. com- 
promise, and 10 per cent. fight the Japanese.”” The mistake 
was the same as that made in Greece. In both countries, 
when the war was over, the Communists attempted to take 
over control from the defeated enemy. In both countries 


they received initial encouragement from large and influen-— 


tial sections of the American people. . 
Now these early judgments of the Chinese Communist 
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movement have been generally discarded. One of the few 
ints on which the Administration and its critics can unite 
is that the Chinese Communists are definitely linked with 


_Moscow and are not merely doughty peasants conducting 


a prolonged Wat Tyler’s revolt. They have issued the routine 
Communist blast against the North Atlantic Pact and have 
welcomed Russia as China’s ally. Both the Administration 
and its critics recognise, too, that the Big Three post-war 
settlement for China might as well be forgotten, and both 
recognise that any immediate idea of close and friendly 
relations with the Chinese Communist régime is out of the 
question. It was possible to ignore the execution of the 
abandoned Yugoslav ally, General Mihailovich, with little 
more than a twinge of conscience. But it was too much 
when the arrest of Chiang Kai-Chek was demanded by the 
Communists as a “‘ war criminal ’’ who might “ very possibly 
go abroad to hide beneath the cloak of American and British 
Imperialism.”’ 

The American Government announces, in almost as many 
words, that its policy at the moment is to have no policy. 
It is ‘‘ waiting for the dust to settle,’ so Mr. Acheson told 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. It may equally 
be waiting, some Senators insist, for the first stunned shock 
of surprise and indignation to subside so that it can follow 
a course which would now be widely condemned of making 
~ best accommodation possible with the Chinese. Communist 
eaders. 

The critics challenge the Administration’s theory that 
further aid to China would be wasted. When a Chinese Aid 
Bill was introduced: in the Senate, Mr. Acheson wrote to 
Senator Connally, Chairman, of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, ‘‘ There is no evidence that furnishing additional 
military material would alter the pattern of current develop- 
ments in China.” Effective aid ‘‘ weuld involve this country 
in an undertaking so. great in magnitude that it would be 
catastrophic.” There has been angry disagreement with 
this view. ‘‘ It is almost impossible to understand how our 
State Department can go all out for aid to Europe in its 


fight against Communism and at the same time vigorously 


Oppose even the suggestion of any aid to fight the rising 
tide of Communism in Asia,’ said Senator Bridges. 

The Secretary of State has never gone so far as. to accuse 
the Nationalist régime publicly of inefficiency and corruption. 
He has refrained from delivering any verbal stab in the back. 
But little doubt has been left in anybody’s mind that. the 
Administration accepts no responsibility for what has 
occurred. The Administration view is that the Chinese 
National Government. had: enough. troops. and equipment, if 
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properly used, to have checked the Communists, or at least 
to have prevented them from extending their power outside 
Manchuria. In fact the disastrous campaign in Manchuria 
last year was undertaken against the advice of American 
officers in China who foresaw its failure. China’s title to 
Manchuria, in any case, was spoken of as somewhat cloudy— | 
though it was not considered cloudy when a former Secretary | 
of State, Mr. Stimson, was protesting against Japanese | 
encroachment there in the early ’thirties. 

America, in short, was not to blame for the Nationalist 
defeat. American military aid, either in Europe or Asia, 
could never be more than marginal. In Europe there is the 
will to resist, to make the most and best use of American aid. 
In China that will was lacking. America had no moral 
obligation to rescue the National Government from the 
morass it deliberately entered. To which the critics answer 
that they are thinking not only of “ failure to help,” but of 
affirmative damaging actions committed by the United 
States against China for which she cannot escape moral 
responsibility. 

There was first of all the Yalta agreement of 1945, when 
Chinese rights and interests were signed away without China’s 
knowledge as the price of Russia’s entry into the war against 
Japan. The map of the Far East was rolled back to 1895. 
The Open Door principle was forgotten. Manchurian indepen- 
dence, which America had refused to sacrifice to Japan, was 
handed to Russia on a platter. In his book, Where Are We 
Heading ?, a former Under-Secretary of State, Mr. Sumner 
Welles, saw no objection to the return of South Sakhalin 
Island and the Kuriles to Russia, nor to making Dairen an 
international port. ‘‘ However, the restoration to Russia 
of the right formerly possessed by the Imperial Russian 
Governments to dominate Manchuria through the control 
of the Chinese Eastern and South Manchurian Railroads, and 
the lease of Port Arthur as a naval base, necessarily fall into 
a different category. The concessions, which will make it 
altogether impossible for a new unified China to exercise 
full sovereignty within Manchuria, are all the more objec 
tionable in view of China’s absence from the conference 
table where they were decided.’’ Not only was China absent, 
but so was Mr. Churchill. The negotiations were conducted 
between President Roosevelt and Marshal Stalin, though 
Mr. Churchill signed the final document. At Stalin’s insistence 
it was stated, ‘“‘ The heads of the three great Powers have 
agreed that these claims of the Soviet Union shall be 
unequivocally fulfilled after Japan has been defeated.” So if 
China had demurred, presumably America and Britain would 
have had to join Stalin in forcing her to accept. . 
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It might be argued that China’s present difficulties do not 
so much stem from the Yalta agreement as from Russia’s 
failure to keep the whole agreement. The assurance that 
Russia would support the National Government of China 
was reaffirmed in a solemn covenant with China in August, 
1945. Russia pledged “ moral and material’’ support and 
aid to the National Government in return for China’s valida- 
tion of the Yalta concessions. 

The mistakes of Yalta were compounded in 1946 when an 
effort was made to force Generalissimo Chiang to form a 
coalition Government in which the Communists would 
participate. This was before events in Europe had shown 
that taking part in coalition governments was a Communist 
technique for taking over the whole government. But Chiang 
had had practical experience of the dangers of Communist 
co-operation in the early ’twenties and was one of the first 
to realise that co-operation with the Communists was only 
possible if they controlled the coalition. After the Communist- 
Kuomintang breach in 1927 Chiang had moved against 
the Communists and was about to defeat them when Japanese 
intervention drew his energies elsewhere. Led by General 
Mao and Chu Teh, they broke through the Nationalist 
encirclement and began what Chinese Communists now 
consider their greatest epic—the “‘ Long March” north to 
Shensi. Now they were again knocking at the gates, and 
China’s war-time ally was demanding that they be let in. 

While the effort to force a Coalition was proceeding all 
arms shipments to the Nationalist Government were sus- 
pended. These steps, the critics charge, were blows to Chinese 
morale. But the Communists have had Russian arms instead, 
and their current practice of entering each captured city with 
afew American armoured cars captured from the Nationalists 
while the far larger number of Russian tanks and armoured 
cars wait outside should deceive nobody. 

Another point on which the Administration and its critics 
are at odds is the gravity of the Chinese situation. For one 
thing, China is so vast that it will be hard to help and even 
harder to control. For another, General Mao fought Marshal 
Chiang on the grounds that he was an American agent. 
He has denounced “‘ traitorous treaties with foreign Powers ” 
which might well lead to difficulties with Russia over the 
concessions granted her at Yalta. The Administration are 
not counting upon General Mao becoming a “ Chinese Tito,”’ 
but, on the other hand, they do not think Communist China 
will add to Russian strength. General Mao will have a difficult 
job in administering China and solving its economic difficulties. 

€ may meet with internal opposition. The Chinese are 
already saying that the Communists follow a “ three head ” 
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policy. The first is the “ nod head ’”’ when they try to make 
‘friends. The second the ‘shake head” when they feel 
strong enough to refuse requests. The third is the “ chop 
head ’’ when they are in full control and wish to stifle all 
opposition. General Mao may find outside economic help 
necessary. Russia will not be able to provide it and then he 
may be forced to turn to the United States. 

The Administration’s critics answer that it is idle to 
pretend that Communist control of China will not be a major 
disaster. A hostile Communist China, divorced from the West, 
will make South Korea untenable, Japan will either have to 
be left to drift towards Communism or become a perpetual 
economic burden to the United States. It can never become 
self-supporting without a revival of trade with the Asiatic 
mainland. The independence of the Philippines would be 
endangered. The Communists would be encouraged in 


Burma, Malay, Indo-China and Indonesia. If these areas 


were lost to the West, then European recovery would be 
impossible. The success of the Marshall Plan depends upon 
the restoration of Western European trade with the Far 
East. Russia was perfectly aware of this. Having tried and 
failed to defeat the Marshall Plan in Europe, she is now doing 
so in Asia. When the Administration argue that Europe is 
a better investment than China they forget that it is the 
same investment. Ifa Chinese Communist sits on the Security 


Council with the power of veto the work of the United Nations. 


will be still further complicated: 

The Administration, recognising that a strong, friendly 
and co-operative China is no longer even a dream, are asking 
how America’s interests could best be served, as opposed 


to the interests of the Chinese Nationalist Government. © 


Their answer is that they must do nothing which would 
make the Communists’ attempt to alienate the friendship of 
the Chinese people any easier. There must therefore be no 
further military intervention which would never be great 
enough to achieve success but would, however small, serve 
the purposes of Communist propaganda. Let the Chinese 
realise that the only foreign Power which is intervening in 
China is Soviet Russia. Then perhaps there may be some 
hope, not of a friendly China, but of a China equally un- 
friendly to both Russia and the West. 
DENYS SMITH. 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT AT THE 
CROSSROADS 


By Vyvyan ADAMS 


HEN a house suffers from a subsidence of the under- 
lying soil and cracks develop in its structure, it is 
little use to conceal them by applications of wallpaper. 
Such an expedient may deceive a stranger for a little while. 
The only enduring hope lies in attention to the foundations. 

It is not ‘universally known that the alliance between the 
Co-operative Union and the Labour Party, which, together 
with the Trade Union Council, comprise the National Council 
of Labour, is in an extremely sensitive state. With good 
reason it is causing the honest personalities in the Co-operative 
Movement the very gravest apprehensions. This language is 
serious and may seem pompous; it might be regarded as 
the expression of wishful thinking. Yet it can be justified 
over and over again. 

The 80th Co-operative Congress opened at Scarborough on 
May 2, 1949. On May 7 the leading article in the Co-operative 
News—the most responsible organ of the Co-operative 
Movement—described as its most important business the 
emergency resolution on the relation of the Co-operative 
Movement to the Labour Government. This resolution was 
lengthy. After a gallant bow in the direction of the present 
Government and its statement of policy contained in Labour 
Believes in Britain, it asked for “ clarification.” (This 
dreadful word, together with the verb “to clarify,’ has 
studded Co-operative literature since the Congress.) It 
emphatically considered that ‘‘ the Co-operative method -of 
voluntary organisation should be recognised as an integral 
part of the national economy ”’ and urged that an immediate 
approach be made to the Labour Party to secure that the 
programme presented at the next General Election should 
have the united support of the Co-operative, Labour and 
Trade Union movements of Great Britain. 

A Director of the Co-operative Wholesale Society, Mr. 
J. M. Peddie, was the mover. He said that ‘‘ Labour Believes 
‘n Britain requires definition and clarification wherever its 
Proposals impinge on the Co-operative movement.” According 
to Reynolds’ News (which is the Co-operative Sunday news- 
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paper) for May 8, he declared that the Co-operative Move- 
ment does not accept the view of “ certain political theorists 
that it should sacrifice its achievements on the altar of 
nationalisation.”” This resolution was passed unanimously, 
The Co-operative News regarded the situation facing the 
Movement as vital and urgent. It sees a danger that the | 
Labour Government may forestall the Co-operative Movement | 
by making up its own mind first. What, it asks, are the 
rights of consumers which have to be safeguarded—the 
right of a member of a Co-operative Retail Society to vote 
at quarterly meetings, or the right of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society to maintain a ‘‘ people-owned ”’ flour mill 
or tobacco factory? The final paragraph of its leader is | 
given verbatim, as it contains the heart of the problem :— 


** We know there is to be consultation. What will the consulta- 
tion be about, and what happens if the co-operative movement does 
refuse to commit hara-kiri before the shrine of nationalisation ? ” 


The spectator of this significant -battle can only echo 
“ What indeed ? ”’ 

This problem has not suddenly boiled up. The only 
excuse for inaction by the Co-operative Movement can be 
found in those soiled pillows, the proverbs “‘ Don’t meet 
trouble half way’ and “‘ Don’t cross the stream before you 
reach it.” These are good enough maxims, if there is any 
chance of the problems being dispersed and if you have 
among your equipment an efficient bridging apparatus. 
Neither condition exists. The Co-operative Movement may 
shut its eyes to the trouble, or it may wonder aimlessly up 
or down stream on the near side of the river. Either way 
it will assuredly stumble into crisis. 

The Co-operative Party, of which more directly, is served 
by an active and able Secretary, Mr. Jack Bailey. He loyally 
exposes the Tories to ridicule and contempt. But he is too 
intelligent to fail to see that more than that is needed from 
a man in his position. In the Co-operators’ Year Book for 1946 
he wrote a famous passage under the heading ‘“‘ Socialist 
and Co-operative Philosophy ”’ which deserves to be quoted 
yet again :— | 

**Once the co-operative movement had agreed to become 4 
State agent and to deprive outside consumers of the right to choose 
their own suppliers, the basis of voluntary co-operation would have 
been destroyed. . . . You may have got a majority by promising t0 
provide the Esquimaux with free supplies of pink ice-cream and use 
that majority to oblige everybody to buy his household coal from 
the local authority. . . . What the consumer has no right to dois 
to prevent other consumers associating in their own organisation t0 
exercise a similar freedom.” f 
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Two years ago, at the Co-operative Congress at Brighton, 
Mr. G. L. Perkins, the President, said that, though it had 
fully consented to the nationalisation of certain basic services 
—the mines, the Bank of England, transport and power 
undertakings—it did not mean that the movement was 
prepared ‘now, or later, to enter into a suicide pact” for 
the transfer of those services, trade and industry to any 
National Boards or State Corporations. Quotations appre- 
hending doom and death might be multiplied. Enough have 
been given to show that reflective and responsible Co-operators 
understand the essence of ‘‘ consumer co-operation.” It must 
be voluntary and must admit of other means of distribution ; 
it must be democratically conducted; by nature it is the 
antithesis of State or municipal control. 

What of the ally and associate of the Co-operative Move- 
ment, the Labour Party ? What is its central philosophy, its 
ultimate objective ? It will not be denied that it is Socialism 
in the sense of the public ownership and control of the means 
of production, distribution and exchange. So far the Labour 
Party has infected with the paralysis of nationalisation a 
limited but important number of industries. Hitherto it has 
not “impinged ”’ very seriously upon the preserves of the 
Co-operative Movement. Indeed the Shilbottle Colliery— 
a Co-operative concern—passed under the control of the 
National Coal Board without perceptible palpitations any- 
where, beyond general Socialist acclamation.. To-day the 
position is different. Industrial assurance is now threatened 
and the Co-operative Insurance Society happens to be a large 
and successful organism. The Rt. Hon. Dr. Edith Summer- 
skill, M.P., among other prominent Socialist politicians; has 
said that proposals to nationalise the retail trade are ‘“ un- 
realistic.” It is legitimate to wonder what precisely is meant 
by that adjective. In 1945, -when we. were collectively urged 
to face the future, the nationalisation of meat wholesaling, 
cold storage and industrial assurance seemed “ unrealistic.” 
So it did as recently as 1947. Suppose Labour wins the coming 
General Election, will the nationalisation of the distributive 
trade seem “ unrealistic” in 1952 or 1954 ? 

There are three ways of conducting distribution—private 
enterprise, the Co-operative Movement and State or municipal 
control. The last method wipes out the other two, but 
Bate enterprise and Co-operation can live and prosper side- 

y-side in competition, or at least they have so managed for 
Over a century since the Rochdale Pioneers started the 
original Co-operative Store in Toad Lane in 1844. At present 
the Socialists shrink from alienating the private trader and 
the Co-operative Movement, but this delicacy can continue 
only at the cost of their sacrificing their central principle. 
VOL, CXXXII. 3 
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Some day one of two principles in the distributive industry 
will have to give way—Co-operation or Socialism. We may 
be very sure that the third horse, the one with the finest form 
and lineage, Independent Trading, will be jockeyed off the 
course if the Socialists have their way. 

That, then, is the crisis facing these two associates—a 
crisis springing from a fundamental antagonism of purpose 
and interest. Why is it so deadly and why is some com- 
promise, some conciliation between irreconcilables, so 
desperately desired ? The answer lies in the community of 
political interest between the Co-operative Movement and the 
Socialists. In 1917, at the height of the First German War, 
and to the accompaniment of some misgivings, the Co- 
operative Party came into existence nominally as a separate 
political entity, because Co-operative Societies were angered 
by what they considered were the unfair allocations of 
supplies made to them by the Coalition Government. To-day 
669 of the Retail Societies, representing a membership in 
excess of 8,000,000, are affiliated to the Party. A levy of $d. 
per year is paid to the Co-operative Party in respect of each 
member, and in hardly any Societies do their rules permit 
contracting out. In passing we must state quite clearly that 
the Courts have held that there is nothing illegal in these 
political contributions. The revenue of the Co-operative 
Party derived from the Retail and Wholesale Societies is over 
£19,000 a year. There are twenty-three Co-operative Members | 
of Parliament, whose voices and actions are virtually indis- | 
tinguishable from those of all the other Labour M.P.’s. 

But that is only one corner of a most convenient compact. 
Since 1941 the Co-operative Union, to which 1,155 out of 1,201 
Societies belong, has been one of the three heads constituting 
the National Council of Labour. This modern Cerberus barks 
unitedly at the Tories, and the .Co-operative Union helps to | 
sustain the vitality of this remarkable creature by its subscrip- 
tions of 24d. per year from each of the 10,000,000 members so 
represented. The result is an annual tribute of more than 
£100,000. Again the right to contract out is almost unknown, 
though millions of individuals who belong to Co-operative 
Societies and like to make a proportion of their purchases at 
Co-operative Stores are Conservatives or Liberals. It must be 
observed that the Co-operative Union performs certain non- 
political services for its constituent Societies. 

Perhaps the most objectionable contributions, because the 
most misleading, are the sums totalling £350,000 which are 
annually paid by the Retail Societies in ‘“‘ grants to education.” 
Much of this ‘‘ education” is unmitigated propaganda with a 
strong Socialist tilt. It is an insolent use of a great word. 
This kind of “ education’ means schooling people to vote 
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Socialist. Officials of the educational side of Co-operation 
have publicly boasted that they helped to formulate the 
opinion which produced the result of the General Election of 
1945, and declare that it is their duty to perpetuate a 
Socialist administration. Let the whole process be appreciated 
—grants from Co-operative trade surpluses largely derived 
from trading with non-Socialist members and devoted to 
propaganda directed towards the success of the Socialist Party 
whose central principle means the extinction of Co-operation ! 

The memory of the Rochdale Pioneers, a group of twenty- 
eight unemployed workers, is to-day rightly perpetuated 
within the Movement with affectionate respect. It was they 
who invented the distribution to the members of the surplus 
in the form of a dividend—everywhere now known as “ the 
divi’’—which had the magical result of enlarging the 
membership of the Movement from twenty-eight to 10,000,000 
in just over 100 years. Two of their other principles were 
“educational work among the members ” and “ religious and 
political neutrality.”” The Pioneers could hardly have foreseen 
that so many hundreds of thousands of pounds in “‘ educational 
grants ’’ would be used to propagate Socialism. Again, as for 
the official entry of the Movement into politics, it was nothing 
less than a betrayal of Rochdale. One resultant danger has 
been described. There is another which has about it an 
almost poetic justice. The contributions to the Co-operative 
Party and the Co-operative Union, and the socialistic nature 
of the “education” provided, have been ensured by the 
election of zealous Socialists to the Boards of Management 
and Education Committees of the various Retail Societies. 
In many Societies they are the only active political element. 
Once in the saddle they have usually found the rest easy. 
They have been able to present themselves as the champions 
of a people’s movement, though the proportion of politically 
active Co-operators has been estimated at as little as 2 per cent. 
of the total membership. 

There is, however, another minority body which has a 
genius for mole-like infiltration and for capturing power while 
the majority slumbers. That is the Communist Party. It 
has discerned that Co-operative Societies, like the Trade 
Unions, offer fruitful soil for its peculiar technique. All 
Communists are directed to join Co-operative Societies, and 
the same idea has occurred to the Fascists. A few compara- 
tively important Societies have thus slipped under Communist 
control. One or two of them have been retrieved by the 
orthodox Socialists, but the Movement has been seriously 
convulsed. It wonders what it can do. It would seem that 
one course might be to vote the present Communist office- 
holders out of office. The President of the Bristol Society, 
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Mr. J. F. Webb, recently accepted an invitation to stand as 
a Communist Candidate against Sir Stafford Cripps for 
Bristol South-East. This action produced a major sensation, 
and Mr. Webb was accused of disloyalty. “‘ Disloyalty to 
what ? ” we may ask. 

The Co-operative Movement might officially repudiate the 
sorrow of Conservatives, and it need not be offered to a body 
which has only itself to blame. But the complete solution was 
given in a letter from Mr. Frank Watson in the Co-operative 
News for March 12, 1949, when he said: “ I submit that the 
time has arrived for the Co-operative Movement to break away 
from every political party and to devote itself to becoming a 
first-class business.’ It will be asked whether any major 
Society has ever succeeded in getting itself free from political 
domination. The truth is that some have been successful, 
notably the Leeds Society, which has been clear of Socialist 
control for a quarter of a century. This result has meant a 
sustained effort to ensure large polls of non-political Co- 
operators at successive elections. | y 

Here we must note that to a great degree the Co-operative 
Movement, being largely concerned with the supply of house- 
hold necessities, is a women’s movement, and a large propor- 
tion of the members are housewives. We should find an 
answer to the question : ‘‘ What should be the attitude of the 
Liberal and Conservative men and women, the non-Socialists, 
who are offended by this political prostitution of a great 
commercial agency ? What can they do? What should they 
do?’’ An attempt is now made to answer, though any advice 
submitted is purely personal and unofficial. 

First the non-Socialists should refrain from regarding the 
commercial aspect of Co-operation as an unmitigated evil. 
Something which has expanded in a century to a point where 
every other family is to a greater or less degree involved and . 
interested, and is now responsible for one-tenth of the entire 
retail trade of the country, can hardly be wholly bad. They 
should eliminate any fears that, by itself, the Co-operative 
Movement is likely ever to render the private trader extinct. 
On the one hand about a third of the total milk sold is retailed 
by the Co-operative Societies; on the other hand they are 
dismally backward in the sphere of dry goods and are aware 
of this inadequacy. Yet the non-Socialists should resent and 
resist any unfair advantages given to the Co-ops, such as 
preferential treatment in respect of taxation and of new sites 
for shops on housing estates. They should make themselves 
aware of the strange position of power without responsibility 
into which the Co-operative Wholesale Society Bank has 
contrived to work itself. 

Secondly, the non-Socialists should once for all abandon 
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any notion that the “divi” can or should be taxed. The 
legal fact is that it is equivalent to a trade discount and that 
the purchase of an article is not completed till the “ divi”’ is 
paid. If you tax or abolish the “ divi,” you must treat 
discount in the same way. A fair settlement was achieved in 
1933 by Mr. Neville Chamberlain, though the Movement 
described his very moderate arrangement for the taxation of 
sums placed to reserve as “ penal taxation.” 

Thirdly, in deciding whether to do business at Co-operative 
Stores, the non-Socialists should apply the same criteria as they 
use in deciding between various private traders—the tests of 
price, service and quality. The efficient private trader can . 
generally win. If he cannot offer what the Co-ops can, so 
much the worse for the private trader. 

But, if they become members, they have no justification 
at all for mere passivity. Unless they take an interest in the 
affairs of the Society of which they have just become potential 
controlling units, they will be. tacitly supporting large 
subsidies to Socialism. Men and women of Conservative and 
Liberal convictions who are also Co-operators have the duty 
to themselves and the nation to resist by their votes the 
election of Socialist Directors. They should be ready to stand 
for election themselves. They should not aim at converting 
the Movement info a weapon to be used by their own political 
Party. Their object must be to cleanse their Society of 
Socialist control. 

Much of the earlier criticism of the Co-ops was marked by 
ignorance and prejudice. For that reason it was easy for the 
Socialists, the Party without power and with little sense of 
responsibility, to pose as their protector against “ capitalist 
exploitation.’’ Such phrases served their turn, and the knot 
was tied. The Movement contracted an unholy alliance 
largely based on an antipathy to Conservatism, which Conser- 
vatives had done little to obviate. The paradox now arises 
that Conservative members of Co-operative Societies can 
purge the Movement of the seeds of self-destruction, while a 
Conservative Government could be the most effective 
eoitng against the voracious and destructive appetite of the 
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A POTEMKIN OF DOWNING STREET 
By AuDAXx 
A CARTOONIST in Moscow—one hears—draws_ our 


Minister for Food clad in a tropical helmet, and not 
much else. Mr. Strachey is burnt to a cinder by the 
sun; a flower-pot stands before him; in the pot is one 
drooping plant with one ground-nut at its tip; under the 
drawing are the words: “ A Potemkin of Downing Street.” 
Potemkin was the lover of Catherine the Second, the 
famous Russian Tsarina of two centuries ago. History 
‘remembers her, because she allied herself with Frederick of 
Prussia to wipe out independent Poland. Thus she opened 
the way for the Hohenzollerns and for Hitler. In the South 
she spread her rule down to the Black Sea. There Potemkin 
conquered for her the Tartars of the Crimea. Catherine 
founded Sebastopol, the Crimean base aimed at Turkey. 
A century later the Powers of Western Europe besieged and 
took Sebastopol, but they allowed it to be rebuilt later. 

The sub-tropical Crimea was a paradise separated from 
old Russia by a fertile but uninhabited plain. Catherine 
ordered Potemkin to settle Russian peasants there so as to 
consolidate the conquest. As a courtier Potemkin aimed at 
forestalling the wishes of the Tsarina. Therefore to her 
order his reply was that the colonists had gone in already. 
Catherine declared that she would visit the new province 
immediately. What was Potemkin to do? The world has 
not yet forgotten the notorious Potemkin’s villages. These 
were made of “ prefabs,” which could be put up and taken 
down in a matter of hours. Along Catherine’s route those 
villages sprang up overnight. At a distance they looked 
real enough with chimneys smoking and men and women 
busy in fields around. Droves of horses and cattle covered 
the plain. 

At dusk Catherine and her court retired to tented cam 
set up specially at the roadside. Then gangs of trained work- ~ 
men invaded the villages. Prefabs and peasants were loaded 
into waggons ; horses and cattle were rounded up, and under 
cover of the night the caravan swiftly moved ahead so that 
Potemkin’s villages could be re-erected on new sites long 
before the Tsarina’s carriage was rolling again in the morning. 
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At a first glance one sees how the Russian cartoonist saw a 
parallel between Mr. Strachey’s ground-nuts and Potemkin’s 
villages. Evidently he thought that Mr. Strachey was 
diddling the British public with his African business as 
deliberately as Potemkin diddled Catherine. It did not occur 
to the Russian mind that Mr. Strachey may have been 
honestly misled himself, as no doubt he was. 

Still, if we apply the parallel to our present rulers, the 
villages of Potemkin do fairly closely resemble what is 
happening here. With that reservation about the honesty of 
the original intention, which I make above, the resemblance 
is a strong one. We find Potemkin’s villages in many 
directions. Yet of all the Potemkins of Downing Street the 
most complete in my opinion is Mr. Lewis Silkin, the Minister 
for Town and Country Planning, who is persuaded that he, 
and not Mr. Bevan, has the solution of the problem of rehous- 
ing the nation. How this excellent solicitor came to be 
spatch-cocked into his present post remains a mystery. 
Possibly it links up somehow with national defence and 
therefore has to be kept an absolute secret. Incidentally, 
the craze of our rulers for secrecy reminds me of a pre-war 
Minister in Poland. If he had had his way, the railway time- 
tables would have been issued with the notice: “ Private 
and Confidential.” He did not mind that the man in the street 
should be deprived of the possibility of finding out the time 
of the trains. 

Mr. Silkin deals not in villages, but in towns. His business 
is to plan new towns, mostly as the satellites of over- 
populated cities. We know, of course, that Mr. Bevan was 
appointed to provide housing for the nation. Apparently he 
was not considered good enough for that job. Mr. Silkin 
was chosen to attend to super-housing problems. Mr. Bevan 
was to abolish the slums, but Mr. Silkin was to provide select 
accommodation worthy of a revolution. Mr. Bevan, let us 
give him his due, was looking after the interests of thousands. 
How many people ultimately will be selected to come under 
the care of we. Silkin is not clear, because the four years which 
have gone by since Mr. Attlee formed his Government have 
not brought a reply yet to the questions which many people 
ask about the capacity of these satellite towns for absorbing 
an overspill population. Mr. Silkin’s enterprise is proceeding 
so slowly that until now no one can be certain of the number 
of the new towns nor of their capacity. It is desirable that 
M.P.s of all parties should be made aware of the absurd 
secrecy which surrounds everything connected with those 
satellite towns. Instead of sparse questions in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Silkin should be put under unremitting 
questioning, a Parliamentary third degree, so that at last the 
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nation might understand what was happening in the Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning. 

Something peculiar is happening there. That is certain. 
The other day we read in the official Daily Herald a note 
about the “family group” which Mr. Moore, the famous 
sculptor from Yorkshire, has ‘‘ nearly completed” for Mr, 
Silkin’s new town at Stevenage. In two months’ time, we aré 
told, the statuary shall be set up in the playground of 
Stevenage school. That presumably means that the new 
town is in being. Yet the evidence obtained on the spot is 
that no town plan has been approved yet. 

As Mr. Bevan was dealing with the practical side of 
national housing, Mr. Silkin evidently had to specialise in 
something different. He chose beauty. At first he does not 
appear to have taken any palpable interest in considerations 
of a practical nature. Beauty was his chief concern and that 
is the reason why Mr. Silkin’s original planning was done for 
him by architects, landscape gardeners and congenital. 
idealists rather than by technicians acquainted with problems 
of water supply, of sewage and of transport. To explain my 
meaning I will mention Mr. Silkin’s plans for the valley of 
the river Lea. In that valley he has started several new towns: 
Stevenage, Harlow, Welwyn Garden City and Hatfield. The 
reasons for taking over the Garden City are obscure. A model 
settlement with a world-wide reputation, governed by a 
go-ahead Council, it has existed for some thirty years. Mr. 
Silkin has chosen to develop that already developed model 
town, and for that purpose has formed a Corporation to take 
over from the private Estate Company the property which 
it has been nursing for so long. The Company is not dis- 
pleased, because it has been handsomely bought out. Mr. 
Silkin’s advantage is that at least one of his towns exists in 
fact and not only on paper. That may be worth paying for 
through the nose. 

The river Lea—or rather the water in the Lea—belongs 
to the Metropolitan Water Board: of Greater London. You 
may not be aware that London’s water supply is not as good 
as it should be and the Board refuses to part with a single 
gallon of the water coming from the Lea Valley.. What does 
the beauty-seeking Mr. Silkin care for that objection? He 
plans to put some two hundred thousand new inhabitants 
into the area. He overrules all objections and announces his 
final decision. I wonder whether he has read the report 
prepared for his department by two consulting firms with a 
world-wide reputation. As these firms are not beau ne 
experts, Mr. Silkin may not have looked at their report at all. 
To refresh his memory I can supply particulars. The firms 
consulted were: Messrs. D. Balfour & Sons and Messrs. J. D. 
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and D. M. Watson and the report is dated March 4, 1947. 
After going into the problem the consultants declared : 
“We cannot endorse a future policy which would perpetuate 
the use of the river for two conflicting purposes, namely, as 
a conduit for sewage effluents and as a source of a substantial 
proportion of the water supply of Greater London.” That 
seems to be clear. This report has not been made known to 
Parliament and to the public at large. It supplements the 
arguments contained in the report of the Departmental 
Committee. on Greater London Water Supplies, which was 
set up by the Minister of Health, and to whom it reported 
on July 29, 1948. The situation in the Lea valley is now the 
following: Mr. Silkin has set up Corporations which are 
stymied by the problems of water supply and sewage exactly 
as was foretold by the Ministry’s consultants. Years will 
go by before those problems are. straightened out. When 
the Ministry of Health is dealing with-its millionth house, 
Mr. Silkin’s successor will still be worrying about delays 
in the Lea Valley. 

Mr. Silkin’s worries are manifold, and they are not always 
the result of similar causes. Take the case, for example, 
of Mobberley, near Manchester, and of Peterlee in County 
Durham. The blunder the beauty experts made in respect 
of those two towns was that they gave no thought to the 
nature of the subsoil. Mobberley, like other places arqund 
Manchester, stands on top of salt- workings. These cause 
subsidences eridangering buildings, pipes and sewers. Mr. 
Silkin has come at last to the conclusion that the plans of 
his beauty experts are useless, and he has offered to pass the 
buck to the elected authorities of the city for them to clear 
up the mess his department has created. A similar offer, 
I understand, is about to be made to the elected authorities 
in Leeds for a town planned for their city and as yet unnamed. 
Mr. Silkin’s original policy was to make the Development 
Corporations absolutely independent of any local authority. 
In fact, they were to be allowed to wield dictatorial powers 
for a period of fifteen years, a denial of democratic principles 
worthy of Mr. Herbert Morrison’s policy for the London 
County Council. E 

The case of Peterlee is particularly instructive. The 


planning was put in the hands of beauty experts and idealists — 


par excellence. No sooner had those people established their 
headquarters in a lovely old mansion on the spot than it 
was discovered that the area they had chosen was endangered 
by constant subsidences, because coal was being extracted 
underneath. The National Coal Board had to be approached 
with a request to stop extracting that coal from underneath 
Mr. Silkin’s favourite project. If they refused to stop mining 
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operations Peterlee would have to be given up altogether, 
The N.C.B. finds itself in a difficult position. When an earl’s 
park at Wentworth was requisitioned because it was needed 
to extract open-cast coal, the N.C.B. refused to intervene to 
save a beautiful and historic landscape. Should it do for 
Mr. Silkin what it refused to do for the earl? That we shall 
see. The coal under Peterlee is of a better quality than the 
coal under Wentworth Park. Yet Mr. Silkin, being one of 
the Potemkins of Downing Street, may have a better claim 
than an ordinary earl. 

My advice to Mr. Silkin is to give up his passionate defence 
of the secrecy of his arrangements, which prevents the public 
and even the House of Commons from obtaining replies to 
straightforward questions. It is urgently necessary that every- 
one should know the amount of money already spent and also 
authorised for spending upon these Potemkin towns. What 
is the total sum involved? What is each town to cost the 
taxpayer? And last, but not least, what are the salaries 
paid by Mr. Silkin ? 

AUDAX. 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 
INSURANCE AND THE STATE 


By Str GEorGE Barstow, K.C.B. 


HE Prudential is large and its name is a household word, 

but it is no monopoly. If you think of industrial 

assurance you may think of the Prudential, but you do 
not have to insure with it. Indeed, two-thirds of industrial 
policyholders insure elsewhere. 

The beneficial influence on the national economy of the 
people’s life assurance savings is not generally realised. 
Whereas the total of other forms of personal saving is one of 
the most unstable and volatile elements in the economy, life 
assurance savings are among the most stable, because of the 
long-term nature of the contracts. The economy of a modern 
State demands a high and sustained level of capital expendi- 
ture in order to construct and maintain in repair the factories, 
ships, roads, and public utilities on which its high productivity 
and standard of living depend. This capital expenditure can 
be supported only by a high level of saving. 

Those savings must be provided either voluntarily by the 
individual or compulsorily by Government action. I hope 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer is mindful of the fact 
that, while the decline in ordinary personal savings accentuated 
his problems, that part of the savings represented by life 
assurances has faithfully played its customary part. The 
increase in the funds of the life assurance companies during 
1948, which may be taken as an index of the net insurance 
saving, was in the neighbourhood of {120 million. If this 
source of saving had suddenly dried up the Chancellor would 
have been faced with the disagreeable alternative of making 
good the shortfall by taxation. 

The position now, at the end of 100 years, is that in point 
of size we are the largest insurance company in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations and the third largest in the world. 
In the range of our activities we are second to none. Our 
operations cover industrial life assurance, ordinary life 
assurance, annuity business, group life and pension business, 
fire, accident, and marine insurance. Of these, all except 
industrial life business are transacted both in the United 
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Kingdom and in a large number of overseas territories. In 
this country we handle one-third of all industrial life business 
and nearly one-sixth of all ordinary life business. Overseas 
we handle more than one-third of the life business secured by 
British offices. 

With these comments on our company in mind, I want 
you now to consider the nationalisation proposals contained in 
the Labour Party’s memorandum. This paper is_ being 
submitted to the Labour Party conference at Whitsuntide. . I 
sincerely hope that the proposal will not be adopted, because 
I think that if carried into force by the next Parliament it 
would be an unmitigated disaster to the insurance industry 
and to the country. 

The Prudential is a business organisation and is not 
concerned with politics. Prudential policyholders number 
about one-third of the population, and among them, as among 
all ranks of our staff, there are men and women of every 
political complexion. With their politics we have nothing to 
do, and we have scrupulously kept free of the subject. 

In that spirit I would remind you that voluntary insurance 
does more than meet the needs of individuals to provide 
against the risks of death, fire, and accident. Because of its 
fine reputation, to which I have already referred, its life 
business is the most stable form of thrift and its other business 
earns an important volume of overseas currencies. Voluntary 
insurance is so vital to the nation, so sound, and yet so 
sensitive to public opinion, both here and overseas, that it is 
surprising to find it treated so irresponsibly. It is the more 
surprising since the value of voluntary insurance seems to 
have been recognised by Sir Stafford Cripps and by other 
members of the Government. Sir Stafford’s actual words in 
the House of Commons in 1945, repeated elsewhere in 1947, 
were :— 

“It would perhaps be proper in this connection to inform 
the House of the attitude of the Government towards the 
future of British insurance business. The Government have 
no intention of interfering with the transaction of insurance 
business by private enterprise save to the limited extent to 
which insurance at home may be affected by the existing © 
proposals relating to personal social insurance and industrial 
injuries. It is the desire of the Government that insurance 
should be in the future as in the past dealt with on an inter- 
national basis and as business of an international character.” 

And now, even whilst the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
enjoins upon us all the greatest possible measure of thrift, 
even whilst the President of the Board of Trade announces 
that all possible steps must be taken to increase our dollar 
earning capacity, this nationalisation proposal is made—a 
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proposal which, if implemented, would jeopardise those 
national assets of thrift and overseas earnings. For is it 
supposed that without the stimulus of competition animating 
the agents the industrial householders will maintain their 
policies and increase them? And is it supposed that a British 
Government-owned Insurance Board could operate in overseas 
countries, particularly in the United States orin the Dominions, 
as freely as a privately owned company can? Such a Govern- 
ment concern would assuredly meet with severe opposition on 
the sole ground that it is Government-owned. 

The Labour Party statement alleges certain defects in the 
present system. These are the high level of expenses, the high 
level of profits, pressure for business, and consequent lapsing 
of policies. There is nothing new in any of these charges ; 
they have been answered again and again. 

Expenses are higher in industrial life assurance than in 
ordinary life assurance because, as I have already explained, 
the service has to be administered in the homes of the people 
by agents who make regular calls there. The Labour Party 
memorandum does not propose to discontinue this feature in 
their nationalisation scheme ; expenses must therefore con- 
tinue to be relatively high. While enormous Government 
establishments all over the country are a byword for extrava- 
gance, there is something almost ludicrous in the Labour Party 
criticising the Prudential, whose constant preoccupation it is 
to keep down expenses. Despite the present inflation, the 
Prudential industrial branch expense ratio for 1948 was 
23°27 per cent., which is very close to our record lowest figure 
of 22-46 per cent. achieved immediately prior to the war. . 

Profits amount to a large sum, because the business is 
exceedingly large. It has to be conducted at a profit, because 
if conducted at a loss we should be insolvent. The policy- 
holders have never complained of high profits; why should 
they? The lion’s share of the profits is handed back to 
policy holders in the form of bonuses. Another part of the 
profits goes to the outdoor staff; and the shareholders’ share 
of profits is directly related to the profits of policyholders so 
that there is an identity of interest between policyholders, 
staff, and shareholders. 

The remaining alleged defect is that because of. the 
pressure put on insurance staffs people have been persuaded 
to take out policies they could not really afford to keep up in 
hard times, and that therefore many policies have lapsed. 

The short answer to this is that the British public as a 
whole is much under-insured, and that no undue pressure is 
exerted on the staffs by the offices. Any substantial reduction 
in incentive rewards to staff would bring under-insurance and 
thriftlessness to the point of a national evil. The main cause 
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of lapsed policies is economic and for this the insurance offices 
have no responsibility. It ill becomes a Party in power, whose 
Chancellor of the Exchequer imposes taxation to the extent of 
£400 millions over and above the needs of the year in order to 
compel people to save, to complain if encouragement of © 
voluntary saving has, in a relatively few cases; been carried 
too far. 

The Labour Party’s document claims three positive 
advantages for nationalisation but without any indication of . 
how they are to be achieved. These three claims are that the 
people will gain, that policyholders will be more secure, and 
that the staff will be more secure. 

What is meant by the vague phrase “ the people will 
gain”? A nationalised industry may run at a loss at the 
expense of the consumer or the taxpayer or both. We already 
have examples of this. Or, like the Post Office which over- 
charges for letters and telephones, it may be utilised as an 
instrument of taxation. Both of these alternatives are 
inequitable and in neither case can it fairly be said that the 
people will gain. The truth is that the people as a whole can 
gain only by increased efficiency. 

It is claimed that policyholders will be more secure. In 
practice, policyholders are already completely secure. We 
could ourselves increase the nominal security by investing the 
whole instead of about one-half of the funds in British Govern- 
ment securities, but only at the cost of a great loss of interest 
earnings and a corresponding increase in premiums or decline 
in bonuses. Policyholders would not be grateful for this 
substituted security. 

The statement that “‘ no policyholder will suffer,” followed 
by a reference to guaranteeing existing policies, is vague and 
no doubt purposely so. The vast majority of both ordinary 
and industrial life assurance policyholders participate in 
profits in the form of bonuses. How could the State guarantee 
that future bonuses would not be less than those that would 
have been received under private enterprise ? Even supposing 
that the State guaranteed future bonuses at the rates obtaining 
at the time the business is taken over, it cannot be certain 
that the offices, were they left to carry on the business, would 
not be in a position to declare higher bonuses as the years go 
by. Competition ensures that bonuses are as high as is 
compatible with security to policyholders. 

How staff would be more secure in their jobs is not clear. 
Although there is considerable movement of agency staffs at 
young ages due to the character of-the business and the 
experimental nature of many of the approaches to us, there 
is no unemployment in the industry and no insecurity for the 
established agent. How, for instance, can the State promise 
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to a young man of 25 a life career in industrial assurance ? 


Perhaps the guarantee does not extend to a life employment. 
If not, for how long ? 

I sincerely hope that neither policyholders nor our staff 
will be deluded by these promises with which the Labour Party 
proposal is generous. Electoral pledges of this kind can 
simply not be relied upon: they will take a very different 
form if ever they appear in a Bill before Parliament. More- 
over, even as they stand, these promises cannot be reconciled. 
It is not possible at one and the same time to give better 
conditions to the staff, thereby increasing expenses: to give 
greater nominal security, thereby eliminating part of the 
interest the offices earn on their funds: and to give better 
terms to policyholders. 

I am convinced that an overwhelming majority of the 
holders of industrial life policies, ordinary life policies, fire and 
accident policies would not approve of the nationalisation of 
the insurance industry or of a first step in that direction by 
nationalising certain sections of it. If the nationalisation 
proposal contained in the Labour Party’s document be 
approved at the Whitsun conference, and if the project could 
then be put to policyholders to vote on as a separate issue, 
there is no doubt that it would be decisively rejected. 

It is my belief that the nationalisation of voluntary 
insurance is an encroachment by the State on the freedom of 
the individual and on the legitimate sphere of private enter- 
prise. The entry of the State into such a personal matter as 
voluntary insurance, whose fibres run through the whole of 
the national economy, means, in my opinion, that the State 
would find itself inextricably entangled in matters which are 
not its concern—a situation of which the public, nearly all of 
whom are policyholders, would not approve. 


[From the statement made to the one hundredth annual 
general meeting of The Prudential Assurance Company Limited, 
by the Chairman, Sir George Barstow, K.C.B., on May 5.] 


FARM AND GARDEN 
THE LAWS OF LIFE 


By Lapy EvE BALFOUR 


O. 2. The Biological Cycle. Colonel Sir Stanton Hicks, 

Professor of Human Physiology at the University of 

Adelaide, has defined nutrition as a flow of materials 
from the soil and back to the soil again in a closed cycle. All 
forms of life, from bacteria to men, are merely the vehicles 
through which this flow passes. Any leak in this circulation 
system lowers the vitality of the whole. Such leaks are a 
feature of modern civilisation. The end products of life no 
longer get back to the soil but are burnt or cast into the sea. 
Lowered vitality and increased disease in plant, animal and 
man is the result.- To bring back all organic wastes into 
circulation should be the chief concern to-day of all Govern- 
ments, Local Authorities, and individuals. 

Many individuals and some local authorities are now 
tackling this problem with most rewarding results, and 
starting this month I shall alternate my Research Results 
with practical results, under which heading I shall describe 
some of the methods in use, and where they can be seen. 

PRACTICAL RESULTs No. I, By ALOCAL AUTHORITY. In the 
county of Dumfries a splendid system of waste utilisation has 
recently been put into operation. All sewage is composted with 
a wide variety of plant waste such as straw, bracken, roadside 
grass mowings, sawdust and other refuse. In the case of the 
main sewage works, these wastes are taken to the site and 
spread in layers on the drying beds where the sewage sludge 
from the settling tanks is pumped on to them. Fermentation 
rapidly takes place and the material is sweet-smelling and 
easily handled when it is turned out of the beds to make room 
for the next filling. After turning it is left to mature for a 
perjod of four to six months, by which time excellent quality 
compost results which has a ready sale to farmers, gardeners 
and the Forestry Commission. The same principle is employed 
in the seventy villages now provided with water-borne 
sanitation, but in this case the sewage is taken to the other 
wastes, not the wastes to the sewage. The village cesspits are 
pumped into a mobile tank which carries the material to 
wherever the bracken, straw, sawdust, etc., is most readily 
available at the time, and there the composting process 1s 
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carried out. The originator of this excellent scheme is the 
County Engineer, Mr. J. C. Wylie, who will be glad to give 
details to interested parties. 

THE Montnu’s Maxim. . Turn the Rubbish into Riches. 

THE Montu’s Tips. To Gardeners. Study the possibility 
of pest control through plants, e.g., nasturtium planted under 
apple trees will prevent woolly aphis; marigolds among 
brassicas will stop white fly. This is also said to be effective 
for onion fly, and viola for green fly. 

To Farmers. All the nitrogen you need you can get free 
from the air if you make full use of leguminous crops for under- 
sowing, inter-cropping, and green manuring, but application 
of artificial nitrogen to such crops reduces their ability to fix 
atmospheric nitrogen. 

E. B. BALFour, 
Organising Secretary, 
The Sotl Association. 


SOME ELEPHANT MYTHS 
By SAMUEL SHEPPARD 
[4 is fortunate for the elephant that it has a thick skin, 


A kindly providence must have endowed it with that 

quality in order that it may withstand the many stories 
invented about it, for no animal of such dignity as it possesses 
could tolerate constantly recurring tales about its memory 
and its age, or derision in the albino state, if it were not 
securely encased—in fact pachydermed. 

Some of the early fables, for instance that the elephant 
has no joints and that if it lies down it cannot rise without 
help, may be ignored. They have long since been ousted by 
more subtle inventions, and by none more curious than that 
the elephant has a better memory than most animals. That 
has become proverbial and has been brought to the pitch of a 
music-hall joke, and even birthday cards portray the elephant 
remembering the day and conveying a greeting. Who 
started the story it would be difficult to discover, but, since 
Hindu mythology represents Ganesa, the god of wisdom (who 
surely must have had a wonderful memory), as having an 
elephant’s head, the origin may be very remote. Van 
Linschoten in the 16th century stated “‘ they are likewise very 
thankful and mindful of any good done unto them.” As an 
illustration of the latter statement he told a charming story 
of a “ herb wife ’”’ who used always to give something to an 
elephant that passed through the market where she had a 
stall. The evil day came when that elephant went “ must” 
in the market-place and, finding the herb-wife’s child, “ not- 
withstanding all his madness, being mindful of the good will 
and liberality that the child’s mother daily used to him, 
took up the child handsomely and tenderly with his snout 
and laid it softly upon a stall by a shop side, which done, 
he began again to use the same order of stamping, crying and 
clapping as he had done at the first, to the great wondering of 
all that beheld it, specially to the ease and joy of the mother 
that had recovered her child sound and well again.’’ That, 
said the traveller, is a lesson to man. 

Indeed it is, but was it true? Even if it is true, it does not 
prove that the elephant has a better memory for his friends 
than any other animal has. Men who have experience of 
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trained elephants in Burma are inclined, it is said, to the 
view that the elephant remembers injuries and not much else. 
That is perhaps the chief deduction to be made from the 
famous story in ‘‘ Sandford and Merton ” about an elephant 
in Surat which used to get presents of fruit from a tailor whose 
shop it passed on the way to a watering place. One day the 
tailor, being ‘‘ in a more than ordinary ill humour,” pricked 
the elephant’s trunk with a needle. The elephant, without 
showing any resentment, went on to drink, and “ after he 
had quenched his thirst, he collected a large quantity of the 
dirtiest water he could find in his trunk and when he passed 
by the tailor’s shop, on his return, he discharged it full in his 
face, with so true an aim that he wetted him all over and 
almost drowned him ; thus justly punishing the man for his 
ill-nature and breach of friendship.’’ It is a suspect story 
and, as one great expert on wild life in India has pointed out, 
_ the elephant, which likes to squirt water over itself, could 
hardly know that any man would object to such a bath. 
That argument seems reasonable, and it is to be regretted that 
Tommy Merton did not confute Mr. Barlow with it. 

Mr. Barlow went on to narrate another story about ele- 
phants which is not unlike that told by Van Linschoten, but 
his moral tales can be disregarded. There is far better 
modern material to be considered. Here, for instance, is an 
apparently genuine story of elephants remembering their 
friends in a way that few animals except dogs have shown. 
In those dreadful days of 1947 that followed the partition of 
India 20 Muhammadan mahouts, or elephant drivers, employed 
by the Maharaja of Patiala joined in the headlong flight from 
the Sikhs. The elephants of which they had charge at once 
went on hunger strike, refused food or water, and lay down 
apparently to die. The sequel was related in The Times. 
“After five days, during which the elephants resisted the 
most tempting tit-bits and stubbornly declined to touch 
even water, and, when it seemed that nothing else could 
Save their lives, the Maharaja ordered the refugee camps 
to be searched for the mahouts, who had fled from the palace 
Stables in terror when the massacre of Muslims began, and 
for them to be brought back to the capital. Now the men are 
back, and are being treated with every sign of royal favour. 
From the first day of their return the elephants, though weak 
from their prolonged fast, resumed interest in life and are now 
enjoying their normal food and exercise.” 

It is to be hoped that those elephants now have a long life 
ahead of them—but how long? No point connected with 
elephants has been more frequently disputed than this. 
The wildest surmises and assertions have been made about 
their longevity and it is fairly safe to prophesy that no amount 
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of scientific inquiry will serve.to check that flow of uninformed 
speculation which may possibly be prompted by the wrinkled 
and venerable appearance of a full-grown elephant. It isa 
subject of extraordinary interest, as was shown ten years ago 
by correspondence in The Times. Claims were then made that 
an elephant that carried Warren Hastings, who left India in 
1785, was alive in Calcutta in 1883; that one which carried 
Clive at the battle of Plassy in 1757 died in 1879; and that 
another of Clive’s elephants lived to carry Lord Curzon in 
the early days of this century. Those and other formidable 
links with the past, even if they could be proved true, do no 
more than suggest that longevity in elephants ‘is possible if 
rare. They do not make out a case for supposing that cen- 
tenarians are any more common among elephants than among 
men. It is not surprising then that an article on this subject, 
by the late Major Stanley S. Flower (edited by Dr. L. Har- 
rison Matthews) in the Proceedings of the Zoological Society 
of London, came to the conclusion that “ there is not a single 
well authenticated record of either Indian or African elephants 
reaching the age of 70 years, in spite of the many popular 
and journalistic exaggerations about the longevity of these 
animals.” 

That of course is a blow to the inventive persons who have 
attributed great length of life to many Jumbos and Alices 
and other historic animals. But will it check fancy? Nota 
bit. In July last The Times published a message from its 
Paris correspondent about “a unique occurrence”’ in the 
history of the Eiffel Tower. He said that a circus elephant 
named Mary, “ who is 187 years old, is reported to have been 
invited up the tower for a little champagne at the restaurant 
on the first storey. She was, it seems, quite unruffled by her 
experience and walked all the way round the platform of this 
lowest of the tower’s three stages before descending in the 
lift again to join her younger colleagues in the circus.” It 
should be noted that the correspondent gave Mary’s age as 
an accepted fact into the credibility of which he did not think © 
it necessary to inquire: it was only her ascent of the Tower 
that was based on hearsay. Which was the more unusual, 
her age or her acceptance of an invitation to drink champagne 
in the Eiffel Tower? It all reminds one of Thomas Moore's 
lines— . 


As that Countess of Desmond, of whom I’ve been told 
That she lived to much more than a hundred and ten, 
And was killed by a fall from a cherry tree then ! 


Sooner or later, in spite of these stories of great age, the 
elephant must die. No romancer seems to have thought the 
elephant is immortal ; but some of them have chivvied it off 
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to a private cemetery of its own. Here again the evidence is 
scanty. About 20 years ago Sir William Gowers, then 
Governor of Uganda, discussed the subject in The Times and 
suggested an explanation why a wild elephant that has died 
from natural causes is rarely seen. He thought that, in Africa 
at any rate, they probably always died in water. A sick 
animal would make for water and might find itself too feeble 
to pull out of the deep mud at the bottom of equatorial 
swamps and rivers. The drying up of some swamp to which 
elephants had resorted and the consequent exposure of 
skeletons might account for current stories about their 
cemeteries. It is a plausible theory. Possibly in India a 
dying elephant would be more likely to find itself unable to 
get out of thick jungle. There is at least an authentic case of 
two skeletons with fine tusks being found in dense jungle by 
men clearing ground for a tea plantation in the Travancore 


S. 

After death the elephant is allowed no rest and may haunt 
us. In the Government’s posters advertising National 
Savings Bonds, he is a derided figure of fun, in fact a White 
Elephant. Here again inquiry leads to what appears to be a 
pretty invention of unknown origin. There is, of course, no 
dispute that a white elephant was, and in places still is, a 
cherished symbol of royalty, part of the regalia of sovereignty. 
“ Royalty,” wrote Crawfurd in his Journal of an Embassy to 
the Court of Ava in 1827, “is incomplete without it and the 
more there are the more perfect is the state of the kingly 
office considered.” It was endowed, he wrote, with land for 
its maintenance and a large establishment—a Minister, a 
Deputy Minister and a Secretary—looked after it. Even our 
Labour Government could not be more prodigal. In appear- 
ance the white elephant is commonly described as an albino 
and a modern writer, Mr. Maurice Collis, has pictured one as 
having pink and yellow eyes, a pale-brick shade of skin, 
white-edged ears and white-tipped trunk, five white hind 
toe-nails and russet hair. Another and more poetic descrip- 
tion of a white elephant that belonged to King-Mongkut of 
Siam, is given in Mrs. Landon’s Anna and the King of Siam. 
“ His eyes were light blue, surrounded by a beautiful salmon 
colour; his hair was fine, soft and long; his complexion 
pinkish white ; his tusks like long white pearls ; his ears like 
silver shields ; his trunk like a comet’s tail ; his legs like the 
feet of the sky . . . his whole bearing like that of an illus- 
trious monarch.” It is unfortunate that the special corre- 
spondent of The Times in Pnom Penh when describing, in 
1947, the reception of a young white elephant into the royal 
palace of Cambodia did not give an equally detailed picture 
of the animal. But he told how the King named it, “‘ gave it 
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three pieces of sugar-cane, tied a symbolic thread to its leg, 
and welcomed it to his court, where it will now spend the rest 
of its days in a life of luxury and ease.” 

It is natural that creatures treated with such respect and 
endowed with such good looks should intrude into the realm 
of metaphor. There was an ambassador from King Mongkut 
who, on returning to Siam from England, wrote of Queen 
Victoria that ‘‘ one cannot but be struck with the aspect of 
the august Queen of England, or fail to observe that she must 
be of pure descent from a race of goodly and war-like kings 
and rulers of the earth, in that her eyes, complexion, and above 
all her bearing, are those of a beautiful and majestic white 
elephant.” 

How comes it that a white elephant is to-day a term of 
reproach ? The dictionaries have it that a white elephant is 
a burdensome or costly possession given by the Kings of 
Siam to obnoxious courtiers in order to ruin them. In view 
of what has been said about their sanctity that does not sound 
a probable story. How and when did it start ? Sixty years 
ago somebody asked for answers to those questions in Notes 
and Queries, remarking that the proverbial story did not seem 
likely to be founded on fact; “ but the universal currency 
of the allusion to it suggests that it must have been told by 
some widely popular author.”” The only answer he got was 
a reference to Dr. Brewer’s Phrase and Fable, an excellent 
and entertaining book but one that has many traps for the 
unwary, in fact the home of many a myth. 

Having cast doubts on various stories connected with 
elephants, the writer would like to add that there are others 
which, although they escaped the notice of Andrew Lang, are 
so true that they merit inclusion in any collection of fairy 
tales. One example may be enough. The memory of Sir 
David Ochterlony is, or was, preserved in Calcutta by a tall 
column that recalls his triumph in bringing the Nepal war to 
an end. Elsewhere he is remembered as no mean amorist, 
and there is a tradition that when he was Resident in Delhi 
his thirteen wives were accustomed every evening to take the 
air on thirteen elephants. In such a case the order of pre 
cedence must have had more than the usual significance. 


SAMUEL SHEPPARD. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
DOCTRINE AND POLICY 


By JULES MENKEN 
! ‘HE réle of ideas in government is insufficiently appre- 


ciated. The excitement, the strain, the responsibility of 

rule, the play of personality, the gleam and pomp of 
power, all tend to conceal the fact that ideas also form an 
essential constituent of the governing process. Like fish in 
clear tropical seas, individuals and their behaviour are easily 
seen; but the surrounding and sustaining medium of water 
or ideas is commonly taken for granted. From this fact 
profound misjudgments and misunderstandings all too easily 
spring. 

A great part of the career of Harry L. Hopkins does not, of 
course, involve questions of ideas. Much of his story is 
concerned almost solely with character and action. It is a 
long story, filling two volumes * and running to nearly a 
thousand pages; and Mr. Sherwood tells it finely and with 
sympathy. About a quarter of the first volume is given over 
to Hopkins’ background and early life, to a very compressed 
sketch of his part—an important one—in the New Deal, and 
to his personal hopes and strivings before grave and prolonged 
illness purged him of ambition and freed him spiritually. 
Practically the whole of the remainder of both volumes deals 
with the war years and with the work which made him one of 
the principal architects of Allied victory. 

Friendship with Roosevelt was the key to Hopkins’ 
influence. The friendship depended on his personal qualities. 
A quick, piercing mind, keen practical sense, and exceptional 
force of character were among Hopkins’ gifts; as were 
unshakeable courage, both moral and physical, boundless 
loyalty, and a gay, cheerful insouciance in social relations. 
Two stories told by Mr. Sherwood may stand for many. One 
concerns Hopkins as a man of action. Mr. Churchill, the 
President, and Hopkins were once lunching in the White 
House and talking about questions to be discussed at a full- 

* The White House Papers of Harry L. Hopkins. By Robert E. 


Sherwood. Volume I: September, 1939—January, 1942. Volume II: 
January, 1942—July, 1945. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 25s. each.) 
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dress conference later that afternoon. Both President and 
Prime Minister were roving far and wide, and Hopkins had the 
task of bringing them back to earth. Mr. Sherwood writes: 
‘““When he did so, with his usual brusqueness, Churchill 
turned on him and said: 


‘““* Harry! When this war is over His Majesty’s Govern- 


ment is going to reward you by conferring upon you a noble 
title.’ 

‘“‘ Hopkins remarked sourly that membership in the House 
of Lords was one reward that he - not covet. But Churchill 
went right ahead : 

““* We have already selected ‘the title. You are to be 
named Lord Root of the Matter.’ ”’ 

The other story goes to the heart of Roosevelt’s relationship 
to Hopkins, and therefore of Hopkins’ power. In January, 
1941, Wendell Willkie, whom Roosevelt had defeated in the 
presidential election the preceding autumn, visited the White 
House and in course of conversation asked Roosevelt : “ Why 
do you keep Hopkins so close to you? You surely must 
realise that people distrust him and they resent his influence.” 
Roosevelt answered that he could understand Willkie’ s wonder 
at his need for Hopkins. ‘“‘ But,’’ he went on, ‘ some day you 
may well be sitting here where I am now as President of the 
United States. And when you are, you'll be looking at that 


door over there and knowing that practically everybody who 
walks through it wants something out of you. You'll learn 
what a lonely job this is, and you'll discover the need for 
somebody like Hopkins, who asks for nothing except to serve 


” 


you. 

Throughout the war American policy depended ultimately 
upon Roosevelt more than upon any other single person. This 
resulted in part from the rare endowments of character and 
leadership which made him one of the greatest rulers by 
consent of the governed known to history. It was due also 
to the fact that under the American Constitution the 
Presidency is a threefold office, combining at one and the same 
time the responsibilities of Chief of State, head of the executive 
branch of government, and Commander-in-Chief. In addition, 
a third factor also operated—and particularly during the war— 
to increase the load falling upon the President. This ed 
does not ordinarily have a name—or else it is called ‘ 
ordination ’’, a term now so worn by misuse as to be atti 
meaningless. What is involved is a dual process inherent in 
all large-scale undertakings. On the one hand, business must 
be broken down until the parts can be managed by experts, 


whose range of competence dwindles with every increase in” 
knowledge and specialisation. On the other hand, the 


conclusions of the experts must be recombined once more it 
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order that policy may have directiori and coherence, as well 
as relevance to the problems with which it is confronted and 
the purposes it is meant to serve. This process of recombining 
and giving final direction to policy, which in Britain falls 
partly to the Prime Minister and partly to the Cabinet, is in’ 
the United States one of the heaviest burdens of the Presi- 
dency. It involves in turn the dual, almost inseparable, tasks 
of focussing and review on ‘the one hand and focussing and 
execution on the other. 

Mr. Sherwood, who writes with first-hand knowledge of 
the White House during the war, throws much light on the 
nature and importance of Hopkins’ wartime réle in terms of 
this analysis. The functions of focussing and review were 
retained mainly by Roosevelt for himself—as indeed was 
inevitable, since no man who really governs can devolve the 
exercise of judgment upon which fulfilment of -his respon- 
sibilities finally depends. Here Hopkins no doubt helped as 
an intimate, trusted friend whose acumen, integrity, judgment 
and loyalty gave his opinions exceptional weight ; but the 
ultimate burden was the President’s. By contrast, the 
functions of focussing and execution seem to have been. 
delegated by Roosevelt to Hopkins to the maximum extent 
of Hopkins’ very considerable ability to manage them. 

The great problems confronting Roosevelt during the war 
arose in the interrelated but very different fields of domestic 
politics, strategy (including the provision, disposition and use 
of the available or the necessary forces) and post-war policy. 
In these several fields the réle of Hopkins was very different— 
as was also the silent, largely unperceived, influence of ideas. 

Domestic politics and strategy provided Roosevelt (and 
Hopkins) with their successes, post-war policy with their 
failures. The problems to be solved were gigantic. Throughout 
the close of 1939 and most of 1940 Roosevelt had to manage 
things so that he was not too far in advance of American 
opinion, which was then still strongly isolationist, and also 
(when he had made up his own mind about the Third Term) 
so that he would be re-elected, and yet in such a way that the 
steps militarily essential to the security of the United States 
were taken. During 1941 he had to continue at an increasing 
pace in the same direction, but still without outrunning 
American opinion, until Pearl Harbour and the German and 
Italian declarations of war solved all such problems of 
domestic policy permanently. 

- Even more difficult were the gigantic strategic issues with 
Which Roosevelt had to cope as Commander-in-Chief. In 
retrospect, the possibilities of mortal error were clearly legion. 
Like Jellicoe in the first world war, Roosevelt in the second - 
Was in a position to lose the war in the course of an afternoon. 
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Had he taken the wrong turning in any one of a dozen 
decisions, the Allied cause would have been placed in mortal 
peril, and might have been irretrievably lost. This was 
certainly true of his decision to give Britain aid when we 
stood alone in 1940. It was also true of his decision to help 
Russia in 1941, and of his later decision that American 
strength must concentrate first on the defeat of Germany, and 
only then turn all its energies against Japan—a decision 
which many powerfully placed men in Washington and else- 
where did their best to prevent or reverse. Only less finally 
charged with fate were the decisions, which he took quite 
alone, to send to Egypt for British use after the fall of Tobruk 
the Sherman tanks without which we might have been driven 
out of Africa, and to appoint Eisenhower to command the 
Anglo-American re-invasion of Europe which finally destroyed 
the possibility of indefinite German resistance and a drawn 
war. That mistakes were made now and then in the series of 
prodigious strategic decisions which Roosevelt had to take is 
far less surprising than the fact that so large a proportion of 
them—and all the major ones—were made correctly. 

Mr. Sherwood has much to say on all these matters 
because, of course; it is impossible to describe Hopkins’ réle 
during the war without writing also about Roosevelt’s far 
larger one. Hopkins played his part in private discussion 
with Roosevelt, by serving the President as an additional (and 
very sharp) pair of eyes and ears—notable examples were his 
first visit to England in 1940 and his similar visit to Moscow 
in 1941—by his work on the production and assignment of 
munitions, in charge of Lend-Lease supplies and supplies to 
Russia, and generally as executive co-ordinator and speeder-up 
of all manner of problems at the level just below the President 
but just beyond the necessarily limited powers of the depart- 
mental chiefs concerned. The all but unanimous praise and 
regard which Hopkins won from the highly placed men he 
worked with—Mr. Stimson, General Marshall, Admiral Stark, 
Mr. Churchill, Stalin, General Chiang Kai-shek and T. V. 
Soong, and many lesser Allied figures—speaks for itself about 
his invaluable wartime services within the wide but ill-defined 
region in which, subject always to the President, he was the 
principal and as a rule the most dynamic American figure. _ 

Very different is the situation where post-war policy 8 
concerned. Here the story is a gloomy tale of vast, incredible, 
almost unrelieved mistakes. They include the policy of 
unconditional surrender, which Roosevelt enunciated at 
Casablanca in 1943: the ideas on German and Japanese 
disarmament which he expressed to Molotov as early @& 
June 1, 1942: his confidence after the Teheran Conferencé 
that, to use his own term, Stalin was “ get-at-able ’’, and that, 
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when Russia could be convinced that her legitimate claims and 


_ requirements (such as access to warm-water ports) would be 


met, she would prove tractable and co-operative in maintain- 
ing the peace of the post-war world ; and the belief that a real 
settlement with Russia over Poland was possible on the kind 
of terms Stalin offered. Among Roosevelt’s extraordinary 
views in this region of affairs was the notion (to use the words 
of his foreign policy speech on October 21, 1944, during the 
Fourth Term election campaign) that ‘“‘ the history of the 
Philippine Islands in the last forty-four years provides in a 
very real sense a pattern for the future of other small nations 
and peoples of the world. It is a pattern of what men of 
goodwill look forward to in the future’’; and the belief, 
which he expressed to Stalin privately at Yalta, ‘that. 
Hong-Kong should be given back to the Chinese or inter- 
nationalised as a free port. Roosevelt was not alone among 
Americans in high places in holding such views. Mr. Sherwood 
cites Mr. Sumner Welles, the former United States Under- 
Secretary of State who for a time had more influence with 
Roosevelt than Cordell Hull, as seeing no valid objection to 
the return of southern Sakhalin and the Kurile Islands to 
Russia, or even to the grant of permanent “ autonomy ”’ to 
Outer Mongolia! That Hopkins shared these conceptions 
about international and post-war policy is plainly shown by 
many passages throughout Mr. Sherwood’s two volumes. 

To what are we to attribute this astonishing contrast 
between Roosevelt’s (and Hopkins’) insight and effectiveness 
in domestic policy and in world strategy on the one hand, and 
their gross misconceptions and major errors in international 
and post-war policy on the other ? Certainly not to any lack 
of goodwill or failure of intelligence. Nor is it really reasonable 
to throw blame on Roosevelt because of feebleness or illness 
at Yalta, for many of the gravest mistakes were made much 
earlier, when he was unquestionably in full possession of 
health and judgment. The answer is both simpler and more 
subtle. Roosevelt was competent and right about domestic 
politics and strategy because he understood what he was 
doing, and dangerously wrong about international and post- 
war policy because he did not. As regards domestic politics, 
his rightness and effectiveness flowed from the exceptional 
knowledge which made him a supreme politician. As regards 
strategy, he worked in an atmosphere of sound strategic 
doctrine which was inimical to dispersal of forces or dissipation 
of energies in non-essentials, which fully recognised the 
realities of supplies and logistics, and for the rest set him free 
to use intelligence, imagination and common sense. In other 
words, strategic problems came up for solution within a sound 

amework of ideas. In the case of international and post-war 
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policy, on the other hand, he had to work in a Cloud-Cuckoo- 
Land of sentimentality and illusion which ignored the 
political realities of national character, tradition, interest and 
power, and attempted to solve difficulties and unpleasantness 
in terms of “ goodwill’’, slap-happy “ get-at-ability ’”’, vague 
phrases, grandiose organisations, and untested dogmas. 

American policy, despite salutary recent changes, has 
hitherto been peculiarly liable te deflection and distortion by 
such inadequacies of ideas and doctrine. One main reason has 
been the remoteness of the United States from the harsh facts 
of international political life, among which, for those less 
fortunately circumstanced, the penalty for gross error is 
enslavement or destruction. But we must not be too harsh 
in condemning American aberrations in this field when a 
British Foreign Secretary can talk about establishing peace 
for 200 years. If Mr. Bevin would reflect that the past 
200 years have seen this country involved in at least five 
major wars—the Seven Years War, the French Revolutionary 
War, the Napoleonic War, and the two world wars of the 
present century—to say nothing of unnumbered Indian, 
colonial and minor or secondary wars, he might be more 
modest in his prognostications. For the larger truth—as Mr, 
Sherwood’s admirable study of Hopkins and Roosevelt once 
again drives home—is that half the political ideas of the 
English-speaking world in the present generation need to be 
hammered out again on the anvil of reality. 


JuLeEs MENKEN. 


AN ESOTERIC THRILLER 


By JoHN BAYLEY 


verges at times on the grotesque. It is as if a skilful 

academician had set out to paint a picture of the Kin 
opening Parliament on an elephant. By putting a norm 
expression on every face he might work a sort of conspiracy of 
pigment so that the picture itself would seem quite normal. It 
so happens that the King does not open Parliament on af. 
elephant, but if he did, this is what it would look like 
Elizabeth Bowen has set out to paint such a picture. Majors 
at the War Office do not sell secrets to the enemy, but if they : 


* The Heat of the Day. (Jonathan Cape. 9s. 6d.). a 


, | ‘HE sheer virtuosity of Elizabeth Bowen’s latest book * 
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did it would be done like this. The book seems at first an 
Alice-in-Wonderland study in improbability. 

But there are good reasons for it. Here is the setting. 
Stella Rodney, a widow working in London during the blitz, 
is approached by the equivocal figure of Harrison, who 
introduces himself as a counter-espionage agent and informs 
her that her lover, Robert, a major wounded at Dunkirk, is 
passing information from the War Office to the enemy. 
Because he is himself in love with Stella, Harrison does not 
at once have Robert arrested. In the lull thus formed the 
book runs its course, and until it is over we do not know for 
certain that Robert is a spy or that Harrison is a counter- 
agent. They are just two people doing their jobs and running 
their private lives. We never see them in their melodramatic 
roles: in fact the method of the ordinary thriller is turned 
neatly inside out. All this is interesting, because as one of 
Conrad’s characters says somewhere (and one imagines it is an 
admission of defeat by Conrad himself): ‘‘ I can understand 
an anarchist up to the minute when he puts on his pyjamas 
and gets into bed. Does he go on being an anarchist then ? ” 
Elizabeth Bowen takes over, so to speak, at this point. 

The underplot, much milder and more constructive, is 
provided by Stella’s son, Roderick, and his inheritance of 
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a house in Southern Ireland. Here one is reminded of Bowen's 
Court, the author’s sketch of her own home. She is haunted 
by the shiftlessness of modern conditions, aggravated by 
bombing ; the state of having “no place to go.” And she puts 
what trust she has in the solid young who want to reoccupy 
families and houses and refound the kinship of an admirable 
routine. Significantly, the traitor Robert is produced by the 
mockery of family life in a prosperous middle-class home and 


the mental anarchy which this has caused in him. Whether 


these influences alone could conjure up the brute fact of 
treachery is neither here nor there. All the characters behave 
so completely as if everything were explicable that we hardly 
notice the elephant! But he is present, all the same. Is his 
only function to show the writer’s skill in tackling a technical 
problem ? 

By no means. Having decided to write a novel about 
London at war, Elizabeth Bowen was not going to be content 
with the obvious literary qualities of the subject. Nothing is 
easier than ‘‘ reportage,”’ and we were deluged with it through- 
out the war years. Nothing is easier than to say what 
happened. The hard thing is to penetrate to the core of af 
atmosphere, the really significant thing about it. Unex- 
pectedly, perhaps, the author finds the “ core” of the London 


blitz, not in horrors or heroism, but in treachery, the dark. 
centre of its insecure twilight. She makes us feel she is right. 


And having come to this conclusion she is able to make her 
novel true to a place and time and exciting as well. 

And excitement is so important. It is remarkable that no 
novelist of this century has thought of filling the stylised 
mould of the thriller or the “‘ yarn” with the kind of detail 


and insight which might make their situations coherent and 
their characters acceptable. In Ebb-Tide and Treasure I. sland, 


Stevenson handled such a combination with entire success. 
And one suspects that this success is connected with another 
problem—the delicate balance between character and carica 
ture. Long John Silver is the apogee of Buccaneerdom, but 
he is also himself. He remains as unpredictable as a shady 
character of our own acquaintance. Micawber and T 


drop, on the other hand, are mythological. There is not the 


faintest chance of their getting outside the réle Dickens allotted 
them and they could never cause us any surprise. : 
It may seem odd to be reminded of such colourful figures 
- discussing an author who has a reputation for being rareiie 
and psychological, but these are the characters one thinks of @ 
connection with her latest book rather than the grey fash poll 
heroes of modern naturalism. She has found the flash-pout 
between caricature and “ real person.” It is one of the rarest 
of fictional coups. If characters like the Ernestine of this book 
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are handled with gusto and vigour they necessarily swell, 
become larger than life, become people we should never meet 
because they contain the essence of a dozen living beings. But 
they are still not caricatures. We welcome them with o 
arms because they are completely emancipated from the world 
we live in, whereas from such mirror-like social commentary as 
Angela Thirkell’s novels or the rueful-humorous articles in 
Punch we avert our eyes in some shame and confusion. Jane 
Austen’s world is not a replica of Georgian family life, but the 
Platonic ‘‘ form ’’ of which the life of any Georgian family was 
but a dim and dilute example. There is everything to be 
said for exaggeration provided that it does not slop over into 
a Dickensian unreality, and like Jane Austen, Elizabeth Bowen 
fills her fiction delicately to the brim. Her dialogue makes no 
pretence of being what human beings actually say to each 
other. It isa code, designed to make the complexity of human 
relationships articulate, and so cunningly filled with diffidence 
and double negatives that the reader accepts it as a quite 
normal conversational medium. This, as so much else in the 
book, reminds one of Henry James, and anyone who fancies 
a spy-thriller told with his accuracy and detail should certainly 
not miss The Heat of the Day. 
JoHN BAYLEY. 
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IVES (CORNWALL).—Tregenna Castle Hotel. 
bedrooms. 100 acres grounds. Squash, Bad- 


(Devon). 
Golf, 


Manor House 
Tennis, Squasb, 


ge 


wien: Golf. 


a, —Old George Hotel; built 1320; Modern 
, h. & c. all 40 rooms ; central heating ; garden. 


ged HEAD GOLF CLUB HOTEL, Seaford, Sussex. 
charmi Hotel is now reopened and com: 
pletely most comfortable and Salans nes; 
& c. nes in all Toms; situated right on the 
|-known golflinks. ’Phone Seaford: 3241. Telegraphic : 
Sotorest, Seaford. 


be gg Phyllis Court Hotel. On the level by the 
beautiful grounds with oramic views. 
aan Tag Two floors only; Sun lounge; h. & c. 

and gas or electric fires all 
Telephone: 443311. 


‘TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Wellington Hotel. Facing 
South and overlooking Common. Private Suites. 
*Phone: 20286/7. 


EERMERE. Old England Hotel. Finest position 
an lawns running down to Lake. Facing south- 
Open throughout year. *Phone 49. 


Ee DALES Kettlewell, 
The Race-Horses Hotel; medical: 


centre; beautiful fell, moorland and riverside walks. 
A.A., R.A.C,, . Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


big = DISCOVERIES”’ describes the dream hotels 
nd guest houses of Devon and Cornwall. Pos' 
Free avid. Victor A. Hilton, 45 Fleet Street, Torquay. 


TITLE PAGE & INDEX for Vol. r maz (July-December, 
Pi of THE NATIONAL REVIEW. om ay ary 
olls House, 2 Bream’s 


900 


similar boys and girls from unsatisfactory” 
homes are receiving education, moral § 
training and spiritual guidance which will 
fit them to take their places as worthy” 
citizens in the world. 


Please help the Society in 
this important work 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Patron: H.M. THE KING 
President : Admiral of the Fleet The Earl of Cork and Orrery, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 
Chairman and Treasurer : Francis H. Clayton, Esq., O.B.E. 
General Secretary : F. Brian Pelly, Esq., A.F.C. 


THE 


CHURCH PENITENTIARY ASSOCIATION: 


is the great 
CLEARING HOUSE FOR ALL RESCUE WORK 


It assists Committees to found Rescue Homes and acts as 
Custodian Trustee for poveras. In addition, it gives 
maintenance grants annually to all Homes in union with the- 
Association. j 


Every penny received by way of subscription, donation or | 
church — is distributed. The work throughout the” 
count a goals increased during the war, and much ™ 
ADDI ION L HELP IS NEEDED to provide even a 
minimum of facilities. 4 


Please send a gift, however small, to the Secretary. 


CHURCH PENITENTIARY ASSOCIATIO 1 


20, John Street, Theobald’s Road, London, W.C.|I. 


Printed _™ Great Britain 
New York U 


